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of March 3, 1879, 


“WETTER for Business and Better for Boys,” the Kansas slogan, 
forms the main point of Mrs. Tilton’s third article in the 
Turning Off the Spigot series. Associated charities, social workers of 


many sorts, sheriffs, state officials bear witness to the effects of state 
prohibition in the West. A great marshalling of facts and figures for 


The Survey for February 10 . 
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IF railroad hands feel their hours are 
long and their wages too low should #} 
stick to their trains five months while a: _ 
eral commission investigates their troul; 
and, incidentally, their employers prepare + 
a walkout? John A. Fitch of the Suri|r 
staff, who has carefully followed the railr) | 
controversy, raises some points about } 
Newlands bill: Who and why are its 

sors, its opponents; how will it affect of) 
workers’ right to strike; how can pul} — 
ignorance about compulsory arbitration ) 


cleared away? Page 477. ie { 


“MILITARY necessity” covers a multit }) — 
of meanings. Doubtless Germans speak } 
truth when they excuse Belgian deportatii ; 
on grounds of military necessity. But is } 
necessity to cure Belgian laziness or to cl | 
away possible Belgian soldiers from the p) | 
of a possible allied offensive? Page 486. 


AGAIN bloodshed goes hand in hand wi 
the muzzling of free speech. In Even|, 
Wash., seventy-five I. W. W. men face til — 
for murder because their attempt to sp Boi 
to workingmen was balked by armed de te 
ties. Page 475. j 


LIVING in a tenement with chickens un|* 
the bed and coal in the bathtub is health} 

than being stored up for the winter wit 
large Eskimo family, and all its food, i 


small hut without air. Page 494. ia 


THE Kansas corn crop may have a new | 
product—dry corn silk. The boys of |} 
state are out against “the infamous cig): 
ette,” so smoking corn silk behind the ba 
and chewing gum in school will be the 0}! 
vices left them. Page 494. 
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AMMUNITION against the Swiss a 
system as a safe stop-over for America, h 
way between pacificism and militarism, yj) | 
furnished the Senate Committee on Mili | 
Affairs by a Swiss ex-soldier. Page 492. || 


WAS Father right? He gave John Barl|| 
corn an inch and the brazen fellow took| 
mile. Grandfather kept him more nearl 
his place, if we follow the arguments 4 
statistics of Elizabeth Tilton in her secc 
article urging national prohibition. Page 4| 


WHETHER it be a quixotic vagary or 
fine literary effort,” as the Alabama sena)| 
characterized it; or whether, as Senator 
Follette said, it marks “a very import 
hour in the life of the world,” Presid] 
Wilson’s unprecedented peace speech to | 
Senate on January 22 has stirred the Pel 
at home and abroad. He is for a league) 
peace—a Monroe doctrine for the whi| 
world. Page 488. { 


WITHIN a few years no one will be able 
translate Gallia est omnis divisa in pa 
tres; cribbing and trots and the ablative ¢ 
solute may pass out of mind and out of he 
if the General Education Board’s new ¢ 
perimental school at Teachers’ College, Ne 
York city, proves a success. Page 490. 


INCREASING misery in Belgium has caus 
Herbert Hoover’s return to America. 
wants to raise, somewhere, from 35 to 
millions to buy cocoa and hash and bis 
for the starving children. Page 490. 


LABOR and capital met together in the 
Room of the Hotel Astor this week and 
cided to fight health insurance and s 
workers. Page 495. 
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_ the most men is also the side charged with murder. 


Everett’s Bloody Sunday 
A Free Speech Fight That Led to a Murder Trial 
By Anna Loutse Strong 


EXECUTIVE ,SECRETARY SEATTLE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HE biggest “labor trial” in the history of the coun- 

try is now on in Everett, Wash. Seventy-four men 

are accused of first-degree murder—seventy-four 

workers who participated in a conflict in which five 
workers and two deputies were killed. “The side which lost 
“Might 
makes right—legally,” explains the I. W. W. 

Everett’s “bloody Sunday” is already a familiar word, al- 
most a byword, throughout the labor press. Yet the occur- 
rences in Everett are little noticed by daily papers or maga- 
zines of general circulation, much less the causes that led up 
to it. 

Everett is a small city to the north of Seattle. Its main 
business is lumber. The big mill-owners control its Com- 
mercial Club. Eighteen months ago wages were reduced in 
the shingle mills of Everett, this in the face of the increasing 
cost of living. The promise was made that when the market 
improved wages would be raised again. Early last year 
shingle prices rose, but wages did not follow, and on May 1 
the shingle-weavers went out on strike. The usual compli- 
cations resulted: a group of employers refusing to meet the 
officers of the union; a picket line; imported strike-breakers, 
better known for their fighting ability than for their work- 
ing skill; minor altercations in which the power of the law 
was used practically invariably against the workers. Such was 


the background of the I. W. W. free speech fight. 


During all this time the I. W. W. organization had main- 
tained a small headquarters in Everett, but had made little 
headway. It had no connection with the shingle-weavers, 
and had made little impression upon them. But the I. W. W. 
started a street-speaking campaign and leaped into public 
notice as soon as the police and special deputies began drag- 
ging them from their soap-boxes to jail. It is stated that the 
first arrest made was of a man who was reading from the 
United States Industrial Relations Commission report. “That 
sort of stuff don’t go here,” said the outraged policeman, 
overhearing the terrific indictment of working-class condi- 
tions in America. Arrested men were beaten and severely 


handled; they were made to run the gauntlet between rows 
of deputized citizens, and the old, old, always unsuccessful 
policy of suppression of speech by violence was attempted. 

That happened which always happens in war. Each side 
stirred itself to bitterness and enthusiasm, and grew stronger 
in numbers and in determination. Several hundred men 
were appointed as deputy sheriffs, all of them first approved 
by the Commercial Club, which had appointed itself arbiter 
of the city’s affairs. The I. W. W. sent out a call for 
cheerful martyrs and the supply never failed. An ordinance 
was passed against street-speaking in the business district,’ 
violated without comment by political campaigners, but used 
against every I. W. W. orator. Before long no man in over- 
alls entering Everett was secure against questioning and 
search. ‘The spirit of lawless “law-enforcement” grew. 

On the night of October 30, forty-one members of the I. W. 
W. organization were taken from a boat as they were entering 
the city from Seattle. Before they had violated any ordi- 
nance whatever they were carried in automobiles to the out- 
skirts of town, and there, near an interurban station known 
as Beverly Park, were made to run a gauntlet between men 
armed with clubs, saps, and pick-handles. ‘The records of the 
Seattle city hospital show the condition in which these 
I. W. W.’s were left. Prominent Seattle citizens who saw 
them board the interurban car that night received the im- 
pression that there had been a train-wreck on some logging 
road. The men, they said, seemed “serious, self-contained, 
and in very bad shape.” 

Promptly the I. W. W. organization in Seattle took up the 
challenge. Circulars were distributed in Everett announcing 
a big street-meeting the following Sunday afternoon, and 
inviting citizens to “come and help defend your rights and 
ours.” A call went out to foot-loose rebels to join in and 
show Everett by their numbers that they could not be inter- 
fered with. The feeling seemed to have been universal in 
the I. W. W. that in the broad daylight of Sunday afternoon 
and of the publicity created by their circulars, the tactics of 
preceding evenings would be impossible. 
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The answer of the Everett authorities was to rope off the 
entrance to the dock, so that ordinary citizens could not go out 
on to the boat which bore another load of the industrial work- 
ers from Seattle. The dock-warehouses were filled with am- 
bushed deputies. 

As the boat neared the wharf, it was seen to be lined with 
men waving their hats and singing: ‘Hold the fort for we 
are coming, Union men, be strong.” From this point on 
there are many versions of what happened. It is definitely 
established that Sheriff McRae notified them that they could 
not land. Scarcely had he finished speaking when shots rang 
out, and the shooting quickly became general. Before the 
boat drew away two were dead on the wharf and five on the 
boat, and it is asserted that several fell into the water from 
the boat and were shot down while swimming. The Verona 
returned to Seattle, warning on its way another boat, the 
Calista, not to go to Everett, as there was shooting at the 
wharf. 


, 


Congress Might Get the Facts 


THE men on board were arrested as they landed at Seattle. 
Seventy-four of them are now on trial for murder in the 
first degree before the same county authorities with whom 
they were engaged in battle. It is for this reason that to im- 
partial persons both in Everett and Seattle a congressional 
investigation seems the only hope of discovering and pub- 
lishing the facts. 

Whether the first shots came from the boat or from the 
dock is a matter hotly disputed. Persons who visit the dock 
at Everett have, however, no difficulty in observing certain 
facts. “The two warehouses on the dock are punctured in the 
sides and ceiling with numerous bullet-holes made by bullets 
passing out, not in, as shown by the position of the splinters. 
Evidences of wild shooting on the part of deputies are many; 
at least a dozen bullet-marks leading directly from one group 
of deputies to their own men instead of to the boat are plainly 
discernible on the planking. ‘This fact, taken in connection 
with the three-cornered fire directed at the boat, makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to assert that any of the wounds received by 
deputies were the result of shots from the boat. Yet the 
I. W. W., who lost five men while attempting to assert their 
right to free speech in defiance of a town ordinance, are 
in jail for murder, and the Everett deputies, who lost two 
men in attempting to deny passengers the right to land from a 
boat, are their accusers. 

The boys in jail are a cheerful lot. The “tanks” which 
contain them are the tanks of the usual county jail, much 
overcrowded now by the unusual number. Bunks crowded 
above each other, in full sight through the bars; a few feet 
of space in which they may walk back and forth for a dozen 
steps or more; all the processes of life open to the casual be- 
holder. But they sit in groups playing cards or dominoes; 
they listen to tunes played on a mouth-organ; most of all they 
sing. "They sing whenever visitors come, and smile through 
the bars in cheerful welcome. Theirs is the spirit of the cru- 
sader of all ages, and all causes, won or lost, sane or insane. 
Theirs is the irresponsibility and audacious valor of youth. 
When they disliked their food, says a conservative newspaper, 
they went on strike and “sang all night.” Sang all night! 
What sane adults in our drab, business-as-usual world would 
think of doing that? Who, in fact, could think of doing it 
but college boys or Industrial Workers of the World, cheer- 
fully defying authority? 
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Yet, in spite of their cheerfulness, they are in a serious situ- 
ation. 
county where all the machinery of law is in the hands of their 
opponents, and where, although a numerical majority is prob- | 


ably with them, all power and influence is against them. The | — 


men who control the press, the men who arrange jury-lists, 
the men who own mortgages on the homes of possible jurors, 
the men, in short, who, through one channel or another, can 
reach and affect for good or evil almost any citizen in Ever- | 
ett—these will spend their thousands to “clean out the nest 
of I. W. W.’s”; in other words, to hang as many as possible ° 
of the accused. 

But it is not even acquittal that the prisoners and their 
counsel seem most to desire. It is publicity —publicity for 
the methods that have been used against them, publicity for 
the conditions in Everett, publicity for the right of free 
speech. ‘This publicity the daily press denies them; and this 
publicity the labor press is giving them in full measure. Here 
we have again a characteristic of war. Each of the two 
groups of persons, engaged in conflict, receives news censored, 
arranged and interpreted by its own side of the struggle, and 


so the two are driven farther and farther away from mutual |) 


understanding. 
The community spirit that formerly prevailed in Everett, 


famous for its civic pride and industrial activity, is gone. Sus- | 


picion and fear and bitterness take its place. Mill-owners 
guard their homes; workingmen attempt by subterfuges to — 
secure halls for “forbidden speakers.” ; 

Even the lawyers for the defense have been unable to se- 
cure offices in Everett. After learning who they were the 
owner of one building told them he had been warned by 
threats against renting. 

And yet Everett is no sinner above other cities. It would 
seem that the right to free speech must be fought out anew 
in city after city and by cause after cause. We in Seattle 
had our own testing-time a few years ago with the Industrial 
Workers of the World and bloodshed seemed imminent. But 
we had a mayor to whom occurred the brilliant expedient of 
“letting them speak.” It was simple; and it worked. We 
hear that it has worked in other places also. 


Does Might Make Right—Legally? 


Burt suppression of speech was only one factor in the Ever- 
ett situation; the lawlessness of law-enforcers was another. 
As Mayor Gill of Seattle pointed out, “McRae and his depu- 
ties had no legal right to tell the I. W. W. they could not 
land. When the sheriff put his hand on the butt of his gun 
and told them they could not land, he fired the first shot in 
the eyes of the law, and the I. W. W. can claim they shot in 
self-defense. Everett has been reduced to anarchy by their 
method of dealing with the situation.” In this also Everett 
is no sinner above all other cities. Shall we be forced at last 
to admit the contention of the industrial workers that “might 
makes right—legally”’ ? 

The labor conflict will be intense enough even if the right 
to free speech and fair play before the law is assured. But 
there are still some of us who hope that in that case it may 
be an evolution, not a war. Our industrial unionist friends 
say that this is mere softness, mere sentimental evasion of 
facts. They say there is no fairness of press, or speech, or 
law ; that there is only Power, which the worker has not, and 
must take. And they say that the workers are tired of waiting 
-—very tired. 


They are being tried for first-degree murder in a t 


that such a bill ought to pass. 


‘may lawfully be attempted.” 


Involuntary Servitude and the 
Right to Strike 


By John 


A, Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE Committees on Interstate Commerce of both 

Houses of Congress have been sitting for a month 

considering a bill to restrain railroad men from going 

on strike whenever they please. Representatives of 
chambers of commerce, employers’ associations and the con- 
servative public have appeared before the committee to urge 
Labor men have offered stren- 
uous opposition, insisting that such a law would be in viola- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, which reads in part, “Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime . 
shall exist within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” 

The scene takes you back to the exciting days at the end 
of last August, when the President of the United States sent 
a message to Congress in which after discussing the railway 
strike order, then pending, he proposed that “in case the 
methods of accommodation now provided for should fail, a 
full public investigation of the merits of every such dispute 
shall be instituted and completed before a strike or lockout 
At that time no attention was 
paid to this suggestion. Congress passed the Adamson law 
to avert the strike, and went home. ‘The beginning of the 
present session, on December 4, 1916, was the occasion for 
renewing the recommendation, and this time the leaders of 
Congress have given heed. 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, has drafted a bill, the terms of which 
are, in brief, as follows: Whenever a controversy between a 
railroad and its train employes arises, both sides must im- 
mediately notify the Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, which shall attempt to mediate between the parties, 
and if unsuccessful, shall propose arbitration. If the con- 
troversy can be settled by neither method the board must so 
advise the President, and he is thereupon required to ap- 
point a commission of three members to investigate the nature 
and causes of the controversy. “The commission is to report 
its findings and make recommendations concerning a just set- 
tlement as soon as possible and within three months at the 
outside. The report is to be made public. It is to be un- 
lawful for either a strike or a lockout to be declared from 
the time notice of the controversy has been filed until thirty 
days after the commission of inquiry has made its report. 
Heavy penalties are provided for either employer or em- 
ploye violating the act, or for “any person inciting, encour- 
aging, or in any manner aiding” in a violation. A similar 
bill has been introduced in the House by Representative 
Adamson. 

Under the terms of this bill, should it become a law, four 
months would be the longest period during which a strike 
would be unlawful, provided a board of inquiry were ap- 
pointed as soon as the controversy arose. But the bill pro- 
vides for an attempt at mediation by the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation before the matter is referred to the Presi- 
dent. That will take some time. Then it is quite possible 


|= 


that there may be some delay in the appointment of a board 
of inquiry. Consequently the proscribed period would be, in 
all probability, not less than five months. 

In the hearings before Senator Newlands’ committee and 
elsewhere—in the papers, in union convention halls, in public 
assemblages—there has been in the last few months a great 
outpouring of opinion on the merits of the proposal. Em- 
ployers, employes and “that great third party, the public,” 
have expressed themselves with vigor. 

There is reason for the discussion. “The question is one 
that admits of more than one opinion. Nothing could indicate 
that more clearly than the fact that both capital and labor 
have at different times occupied a position diametrically op- 
posed to the position each occupies today. Both in the United 
States and in New Zealand, labor has favored compulsory 
arbitration at a time when employers opposed it. In his re- 
cent book, Organized Labor in America, George Gorham 
Groat tells how the Knights of Labor in New York, in 1888, 
having found that employers would not use the machinery for 
voluntary arbitration provided by law, adopted a resolution 
demanding amendments that would “compel the submittal of 
all existing trouble to the said Board of Arbitration when 
deemed necessary.” In 1893 they renewed their demand for 
compulsory arbitration. ‘The first compulsory arbitration act 
in New Zealand was passed in 1894, with the support of la- 
_bor representatives and over the opposition of the employers. 
It came after several disastrous strikes in which the employers 
had ,refused to arbitrate. 

The present discussion reveals a line-up of the different 
parties at interest that is fairly clear cut. It is quite evident 
that capital, in general, is going to lend its support to the 
President’s plan. Indeed, to the casual observer, it might ap- 
pear that opinion among employers is unanimously favorable. 
James A. Emery, counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, has appeared before Senator Newlands’ com- 
mittee and endorsed the plan. Representatives of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, of a national association of leather 
manufacturers and of other employers’ associations have done 
likewise. From spoken utterances and from editorials in trade 
and other papers, it is apparent that the manufacturers and 
employers of labor generally, all over the country, are in favor 
of the proposed legislation. 

Recorded capitalistic opinion has so far come, however, from 
consumers of raw material and shippers of finished products 
rather than from employers of labor as such. They want the 
trains to run, as Mr. Emery told the Senate committee, so 
that their plants may not be forced into idleness. “Their atti- 
tude may be affected, to be sure, by the notion that it would 
be pleasant to have the railway unions put in check, but it is 
clear that they are influenced, in the main, by motives that 
are practically indistinguishable from those of the ‘‘public.” 

The railroads themselves are the only interests directly 
affected as employers of labor. For some reason they have 
been very reticent about expressing themselves, but it is safe 
to say that they are not opposed. In an address before the 
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Economic Club of New York, on December 11, 1916, Elisha 
Lee, chairman of the Conference Committee of Railway Man- 
agers, said of the proposed law: “‘It is plain that the finding 
of such a public tribunal could not well be rejected by either 
party without alienating public sympathy; and without the 
support of the public no body of men, whether employers or 
employes, can hope to wage industrial warfare regardless 
of the public interest. . . . Has not the nation the right to 
say to the railroad workers, as suggested by the President, 
“You must not interrupt the national life without consult- 
ing us’ ?” 

Organized labor, on the other hand, is unanimously with 
the opposition. Chiefs of the railway brotherhoods and leaders 
of unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
have alike denounced the measure as a denial of the funda- 
mental rights of the workers and as contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions. “This attitude will be discussed, some- 
what in detail further on. 


The Public Wants the Trains to Run 


‘THE general public appears to be in a mood favorable almost 
to any plan to prevent any interruption in the running of 
trains. Accustomed to the settlement of railway disputes 
by voluntary arbitration, a sense of security had grown up 
that was rudely shattered by the narrow escape, last fall, from 
a nation-wide tie-up of the railroads. As a result there arose 
a sudden clamor that such a thing must be made impossible. 
Not only was the plan for the postponement of a strike pend- 
ing the results of a compulsory investigation extremely ac- 
ceptable, but there was a willingness in many quarters to go 
much further. It is altogether probable that if President 
Wilson had come forward with a plan for compulsory 
arbitration and making strikes of transportation em- 
ployes altogether illegal, it would have been received with a 
good deal of favor. 

What are we to think of these divergent views? ‘The is- 
sues before us are of such tremendous importance that a sud- 
den or careless decision is hardly safe, though it is to be feared 
that not a few have made their decisions both suddenly and 
carelessly. On the one hand is the danger, neither theoretical 
nor remote, as we now understand, that railway trafic may 
be suspended whenever the management and the brother- 
hoods have a difference of opinion. With this suspension 
would go calamities of unknown extent, against which the 
great body of the people are powerless to make adequate prep- 
aration. On the other hand is offered a radical break with 
American thought and practice, carrying with it possibilities 
beyond our power to estimate or accurately to gauge in ad- 
vance. 

To make clear the exact-nature of labor’s opposition it is 
necessary to take note of the fact that the plan involves two 
important propositions: First, that there shall be compulsory 
government investigation of railway controversies that cannot 
be settled by the ordinary peaceable means; second, that it 
shall be illegal to call a strike while such an investigation is 
going on. 

To the first proposition, so far as any recent action would in- 
dicate, labor is not opposed. Both the American Federation 
of Labor and the brotherhoods opposed a bill providing for 
compulsory investigation on railroads in 1904, but there are 
laws in nineteen states, unopposed by the unions, giving the 
commissioner of labor or other administrative officer power 
to make compulsory investigations. 
often petitioned for the exercise of this power. Neither, in 
any recent discussion of the Wilson program, has organized 


In New York labor has” 
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labor shown any hostility to the idea of compulsory investiga- 
tion per se. : 
The thing to which the men of organized labor are strenu- 
ously opposed is the limitation of their right to strike at any 
time they see fit. Success often depends upon immediate 
action, without previous warning. “The labor men say that 
if they are compelled after deciding to strike to wait either — 
a definite or an indefinite length of time while an investiga- — 
tion is being made, the interval will be used by the employer ~ 
to get ready to fight the strike. He can employ strikebreakers: 
and bring them to the scene of action, ready to go to work. | 
The investigation, whatever it may reveal, carries with it no | 
power to secure improved conditions for the workers. ‘The 
employer may, therefore, at the end of the period of investi- — 
gation, put into effect or continue the very policies against | 
which protest was made. "The workers have no power of ~ 
effective protest other than the one that they were estopped | } 
from using when the investigation began—the strike. ‘This — 
power is restored to them at the end of the period of investi- || 


gation, but this time the employer is alert and prepared. ‘The || }: 


strategic time for striking has gone by. 

It is apparent that this is a handicap that might be almost + 
insuperable for unskilled workers engaged in a local strike, | 
but one of less importance where the strike area is large and 
the strikers men of highest skill and hard to replace. But 
this latter is exactly the case with the railroad train crews, 
and it is to them alone that the proposed restriction is to ap- 
ply. They are highly skilled, and they have now entered 
upon the policy of bargaining, not for a single locality or | 
for a single railway system, but for the whole country. If a 
hundred men should go on strike on a branch line some- 
where, it is quite likely that the railroad could get men to take © 
their places. “The case would be different if 400,000 men — 
decided to strike. Even if there should be a waiting time of | 
six months it is difficult to see what preparations could-be — 
made by the railroad executives in the way of hiring new 
men that would seriously affect the relative positions of em- 
ployers and employes. 

There is another fact of even greater significance that 
should be considered at this point. The brotherhoods are 
in the habit, voluntarily, of giving all the notice of their in- 
tent to strike—of providing voluntarily all the waiting time — 
that is contemplated in the proposed law. No one who looks 
back over the history of the controversy that led to the crisis 
of last fall can fail to be impressed with the long period de- 
voted to negotiation and the still longer period during which 
the public and the railroads were fully informed of the im- 
pending controversy. More than eight months elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the movement and the date set for 
the strike. ‘The formal decision to press the demands was 
known six months in advance, and it was also known at that 
time that the railroads would reject them. Conferences be- 
gan three months before the final break, and the result of the 
strike vote was known more than thirty days before the day 
finally decided upon for the walkout. 

In the other railway disputes during the last decade a 
similar policy of negotiation and waiting has been followed. 
The point may reasonably be made that if the brotherhoods’ ~ 
interests are not affected injuriously by this voluntary policy, 
they will not be if the same policy is provided for by law. 


Permanent Prohibition of Strikes Feared 


Wuy, then, have the brotherhoods been so concerned in 
raising the issue that such a law would be contrary to the 
thirteenth amendment? ‘The answer may lie in some premoni- 


tion that arguments supporting the constitutionality of laws 
to inhibit temporarily the right of railroad men to strike can 
with equal logic apply to a permanent prohibition. 

Such a foreboding, whether or not it is an explanation of 

the attitude of the union leaders, appears to be not without 
its justification, in view of some recent comment by careful 
students of constitutional law. In an address before the New 
York Academy of Political Science last November, Thomas 
I, Parkinson, of the Legislative Drafting Research Fund of 
Columbia University, reviewed a number of Supreme Court 
¢ises in which the thirteenth amendment has been involved. 
He showed that the peonage cases, in which the United States 
Supreme Court has held that a man cannot be compelled under 
threat of fine or imprisonment to continue at labor for an- 
other, involved simply the right of an individual to quit work. 
The question of striking was in no way affected by the de- 
cisions. Mr. Parkinson cited other cases where the courts 
have recognized certain limitations to the operation of the 
thirteenth amendment, as where work on public roads has 
been required. He pointed out, very significantly, that while 
in express terms there are no limits to the application of the 
amendment, yet compulsory labor is enforced in the army, 
and deserters are arrested and punished. From this he drew 
the inference that for reasons of public policy the right freely 
0 quit work may sometimes be restricted. 
Mr. Parkinson showed clearly that striking is different 
trom the individual quitting of work. It is not an abandon- 
ment of the job. He drew a distinction between a strike in 
strictly private employment and one in public or quasi-public 
enterprises. “he essence of his contention was that in such 
undertakings, where a cessation of work will cause serious 
injury to the public, a prohibition of the right to strike, or 
at least a temporary prohibition, would be a valid and consti- 
tutional law. A plain case involving such a point has never 
come before the Supreme Court, but Mr. Parkinson was able 
to quote a cautious passage from a Supreme Court decision 
that seems to add weight to his argument. In the Adair case 
(208 U. S. 161) involving the discharge of a man for mem- 
bership in a union, Justice Harlan, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, said: ““And it may be—but upon that point we 
express no opinion—that, in the case of a labor contract be- 
tween an employer engaged.in interstate commerce and his 
employe, Congress could make it a crime for either party, 
without sufficient excuse or notice, to disregard the terms of 
such contract or to refuse to perform it.” 

This idea has come prominently to the fore in the hearings 
before the Senate committee. Senator Cummins, in ques- 
tioning one of the witnesses, remarked, “I never have heard, 
in our country, of a temporary injunction that could not ripen 
into a permanent injunction.” Everett P. Wheeler, of New 
York, testifying before the committee, stated that in his opin- 
ion, there is no difference from the standpoint of the consti- 
tution between a temporary prohibition of strikes and a perma- 
nent prohibition. He held either to be valid. 


Application to Other Trades 


Ir Is apparent, therefore, that the railroad men may rea- 
sonably look upon the Newlands bill as an entering wedge 
for legislation of a more drastic sort, designed to take away 
altogether their right to strike. As such they may reasonably 
fear it, since no adequate machinery for the determining of 
just standards is offered to take the place of the appeal to 
force. — 

| In the same way and for similar reasons, other classes of la- 
bor have reason to fear the proposal. If such a law is consti- 
tutional as to public service employment, no one knows to 
" 
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what other industries it may be made to apply., There are 
no fixed and determined limits to the field of public service. 
Enterprises “charged with a public interest,” they have been 
called. What industry is not conceivably charged with a 
public interest? At the present time the term must be held 
to include coal mines. Manufactories of food and clothing 
can easily be brought within such a classification, steel mills 
surely belong, and since we cannot live without shelter, pla- 
ning mills and lumber camps come readily into the same cate- 
gory. It is impossible to say where the line between public 
service and strictly private industry can be drawn. Every 
argument, therefore, that strengthens the conviction that a 
temporary prohibition of any sort’ of strike is permitted by 
the constitution is a stronger reason for the opposition of 
labor. 


The Right to Strike Curtailed by the Courts 


THE reasons lie, furthermore, deep-rooted in the history of 
industrial struggles. Workmen have not been free so very 
long to make demands for improved conditions or to enforce 
such demands. One hundred years ago a concerted movement 
for higher wages constituted an illegal conspiracy and was 
punishable as such. In America the application of the com- 
mon law of conspiracy to the activities of labor unions was 
slowly weakened by the decisions of courts. In England thé 
modification was accomplished by statute. In this respect 
the English workers are better off, for, dependent as the 
American workers are upon the decisions of courts, they are 
controlled by liberal and reactionary decisions alike. Strange 
as it may seem there is developing a:tendency here and there 
on the part of the courts toward a more illiberal attitude with 
respect to the activity of unions. A man was freer to strike 
in Massachusetts fifty years ago than he is today, and the 
only difference is in the attitude of the courts. In West Vir- 
ginia a few years ago a court held the miners’ union to be an 
illegal conspiracy. In Arkansas within a year a court has 
held that a union in striking was illegally interfering with 
interstate commerce. 

The West Virginia case was reversed by a higher court, 
and both that and the Arkansas case have been appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court. No one knows what the 
decision of that court will be. But in the light of these de- 
cisions it is evident that labor must be more interested in a 
statute guaranteeing to them the liberties that the courts gave 
them fifty years ago than in a proposal to restrict union ac- 
tivities. “hat is what labor tried to get in securing an amend- 
ment to the Clayton act. It is not yet known, because the 
courts have not passed upon it, just how much the Clayton act 
means in the way of insuring freedom of action. In the 
meantime is it a cause for wonder that labor is opposing a 
law designed to limit their rights still further? 

The right to strike is the only final defense of the worker 
against oppression. It is the only weapon readily available, the 
use of which he thoroughly understands. The right is often 
more powerful than its exercise would be. Knowledge of the 
power of the workers to act, effectively, if a substantial meas- 
ure of justice is not done them, is often the only influence felt 
by a mean employer. In competitive industry the mean em- 
ployer drags down the standards for the whole trade. If such 
an employer knew that there was no effective power back of a 
demand, or if he knew that that power must be held in abey- 
ance for a definite period, he would take every advantage 
afforded by that knowledge. 

To be sure, proponents of compulsory arbitration insist 
that the worker is fully protected by the machinery it provides 
for the determination of standards and the settlement of dis- 
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putes. ‘The answer of the workers is that they have no as- 
surance that their contentions will receive the consideration 
due them from a board of arbitration sitting as a court under 
a compulsory law. They do not know who will sit on such 
a board, what preconceived notions of justice may be brought 
to bear on the situation, or what influences, political or finan- 
cial, may be invoked to sway its judgment. It may be pointed 
out that neither is an appeal to the strike a sure method, as 
distinguished from compulsory arbitration, for securing their 
ends. But at least a strike is their own affair. If it fails 
they can make plans for preventing its failure another time. 
If compulsory arbitration fails to secure improved conditions 
they have no remedy at hand. 

Suppose we grant the validity of these objections. Shall 
we then leave the situation where it was last fall, when the 
calamity of a nation-wide strike was just a few days off? 
We may well be concerned about the rights of labor, but 
what about the rights of labor plus those of everyone else— 
the one hundred millions of people of all sorts who would 
suffer in a railway strike? ‘That is a question that the brother- 
hoods must face, and it is neither to their credit nor particu- 
larly to their advantage that the leaders seem quite disin- 
clined, just now, to consider it at all. 


Who Is “the Third Great Party”—the Public? 


Bryonp all cavil, it must be admitted that the interest of 
the public in this matter is greater than that of the railway 
corporations or the brotherhoods. ‘There is danger, of course, 
in talking of the public as the “great third party” to indus- 
trial controversy. Sometimes it is hard to tell who the pub- 
lic is. ‘There are in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 wage- 
earners in this country. ‘They have certain common interests. 
There is a bond of sympathy that, more or less loosely, unites 
them. But they are a part, and one of the very largest parts, 
of what we are talking about when we speak of “the pub- 
lic.’ And it is they who would suffer most keenly if a rail- 
way strike took place. 

It is conceivable, of course, that at some momentous time a 
strike might be called on the railroads over a point of vital 
concern not to railway men alone, but to the whole working 
class. In such a case the railway workers would be fighting 
the battle of all labor. But, normally, railway controversies 
are limited to a conflict between managers and men. ‘The 
public that would be seriously injured by a transportation 
strike is composed of capitalists and laborers, employers and 
employes, consumers, ‘shippers, union and non-union labor, 
the families of the 400,000 men engaged in railway service 
and the 400,000 men themselves. Not a single one of our 
100,000,000 people could escape. ‘The 400,000 brother- 
hood members and their families, despite their suffering, 
would stand to win something; but they would be the only 
ones. ‘Temporarily, at least, everyone else would lose. 

The popular concern over the strike prospect—complete 
stoppage of traffic—differs more in degree than in kind from 
the long expressed concern over inadequate service, high 
tariffs and fares, and other lesser hindrances to travel, to 
shipment, to communication. To many it seems illogical that 
there should be public control over railway managers and 
not over the workers. Consequently, we find men like Presi- 
dent Van Hise and Oscar S. Straus, men long identified with 
the movement for regulation of public utilities, who have 
had experience in the arbitration of labor disputes on such 
utilities, advocating the extension of regulation from public 
service corporations to public service unions. 

But the significant thing in the extension of governmental 
control over the carriers has been that this constructive pro- 
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gram has been based on a careful study of facts. This © 
true of the early movement in Wisconsin under La Folle 
It is true of each step in the work of the Interstate Comme 
Commission. Evidence of it appears in the huge investigat 
under way of the physical valuation of railway proper ° 
as the basis of further federal legislation. When we tia |” 
from the question of public information and public poy} )*” 
as to interstate shipper and carrier to that of public | 
formation and public policy as to interstate operator ai}: 
trainman, the situation is different. 
The country suddenly awakened to the need of nioeneal 
on the subject of the relations of employer and employe|t }\ 
few years ago when the dynamite conspiracy in the structu\| } 
iron trade came to light. Out of that revelation grew a i} }! 
mand for the creation of a commission on industrial relatic¢} 7 
to examine the whole subject of industrial unrest and to ¢! }" 
cover some better method of dealing with it. 
In the first appeal of a body of citizens to the Preside) 
and Congress for the creation of such a commission the} 
was a plea for a study of the Canadian industrial dispu | 
act.: In his message to Congress, on February 2, 1912, reco; };,\ 
mending the passage of a law that would permit the appoit| 
ment of the commission, President Taft said “at the m } 
ment when the discomforts and dangers incident to industri| } 
strife are actually felt by the public there is usually an ov| } 
cry for the establishment of some tribunal for the immedia) } 
settlement of the particular dispute. But what is needed 
some system, devised by patient and deliberate study in ai 
vance, that will meet these constantly occurring and clear| 
foreseeable emergencies—not a makeshift to tide over an é| 
isting crisis. Not during the rainstorm but in fair weath. 
should the leaking roof be examined and repaired.” | 
The commission, when appointed, included a representatiy 
of the railroads andl a brotherhood president; each, as a ma) 
ter of fact, named by the interest he represented. 
Strangely enough, despite the make-up of the commissid 
and the emphasis that had been laid on the subject, little a 
tention was paid to the settlement of disputes. A generé! 
hearing was given on the subject of mediation and arbitr, 
tion, which did not include any consideration of he ool 


controversies. A study of the subject, conducted for the co 
mission by Prof. George E. Barnett, of Johns Hopkins Un 
versity, never was published. ‘This study has recently beei 
brought out by a well-known publisher as a book. 

It is interesting to note that in the final report of the cou} 
mission there was no suggestion anywhere of compulsory arbi) 
tration. Compulsory investigation without any limitation or | 
the right to strike was favored by the employers on the com) 
mission but rejected by the other six commissioners. “Tht! 
proposals of the Manly and Commons reports were quitt| 
similar so far as compulsion was concerned. Both favore 
machinery for mediation. Both favored investigation, but) 
only if the consent of both parties could be secured. Profi /¥ 
John R. Commons, after reviewing the Canadian and Aus:| 
tralasian laws, said: “It is believed that any of these coms, 
pulsory methods are unsuited to American conditions, an 
that the foregoing recommendation for a voluntary board of 
investigation, adapted from the Canadian act, but without; 
its compulsory features, will prove a valuable addition to the 
Newlands act.” 
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position on the subject of investigation. They were opposed 
to setting up new machinery, as proposed by Mr. Manly, but 
'they had no other definite proposals to make in the way of 
‘improving existing machinery. 

| The report signed by Commissioners Aishton, Ballard and 
Weinstock, representing employers, expressed dissent from the 


Commons report on the subject of voluntary investigation. 


| “We further dissent,” their report reads, ‘from said report 
‘in its limitation of public inquiry in labor disputes only to cases 
where both sides invite such inquiry. We believe that in the 
public interest there are times when compulsion in labor dis- 
putes is thoroughly justified. We feel, with organized labor, 
that there should be no restriction put upon the right to strike, 
tealizing as we do, that the strike is the only weapon which, in 
‘the interest of labor, can be effectively and legally used to aid 
‘in bettering its conditions. We feel, also, that there should 
be no restriction placed upon the employer in his right to de- 
iclare a lockout in order better to protect what he regards as 
'his interest, and we therefore would not favor any plan that 
would inflict penalties upon the worker or upon the employer 
for declaring a strike or lockout... . 

| “Where strikes and lockouts take place on a large scale, 
and more especially in connection with public utilities, the 
‘public inevitably becomes a third party to the issue, in that it 
bis more at stake than both parties to the dispute combined. 
. . . Lhe public, therefore, as the third party to the issue, is 
justified in demanding that an investigation take place, and that 
the facts be ascertained and presented in an impartial spirit to 
| the’ general public, so that ways and means may be found of 
|adjudicating the dispute or of throwing the influence of a 
|properly informed public opinion on the side which has the 
tight in its favor.” 


| These quotations are interesting, in view of the proposals 
|now before Congress, but they throw no new light on the 
| subject. 

The Industrial Relations Commission failed to give the 
public-any adequate basis of facts on the question of han- 
dling industrial disputes. Neither has any other agency of 
‘the government made any recent and adequate study of either 
| the compulsory arbitration laws of Australasia or of the Can- 
adian industrial disputes act, which is the model on which the 
legislation now proposed is based. The most recent govern- 
ment report dealing with the subject is a compilation and 
partial analysis of the laws of the leading countries of the 
world, relating to mediation, arbitration or other action in 
respect to labor controversies on railroads, put out by the 
United States Board of Conciliation and Mediation. Al- 
though given to the public at a time when interest is centered 
on the Canadian disputes act the information is inadequate 
for the forming of an intelligent opinion as to its operation. 


Conflicting Testimony on the Canadian Act 


INDEED, just the contrary is the fact, as can be shown by a 
reference to a bit of testimony before Senator Newlands’ 
<ommittee. A representative of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
inerce stated that in the two years prior to the passage of the 
Canadian act there were 200 strikes, and in the two years fol- 
lowing its enactment but two. Such an inference as to the 
effect of the passage of the law is surely to be drawn from a 
table published in the report of the United States Bureau of 
Mediation and Conciliation. It shows the number of appli- 
cations for boards of investigation, by years, the number of 
hoards appointed and the number of cases in which strikes 
were “not averted or ended.” According to the table, there 
‘was only one such case in 1907 and one in 1908. Ergo, only 
two strikes in 1907 and 1908! But elsewhere in a more ex- 
tended table giving a certain amount of detailed information 
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careful search reveals the fact that there were in 1907 alone 
at least eight strikes and one lockout in the industries covered 
by the act; and the lockout and at least five of the strikes were 
in violation of its provisions. 

The report is limited to data published by the Canadian 
government, and it gives no information on strikes illegally 
called without any application for boards of investigation. 
Where a strike began illegally, and later a board was asked 
for, the summary table gives no light. Such cases come under 
the category of strikes “averted or ended.” ‘The report is 
equally silent on the question of enforcement. 

There is no reference in this report and no governmental 
study has been made of the working of laws already on the 
statute books of various states providing for compulsory in- 
vestigation, but not interfering with the right to strike. “These 
laws have often been effective in bringing about the speedy 
settlement of industrial disputes. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to consider them carefully before enacting new 
legislation. It is hard to see how anyone, even a violent par- 
tisan of one side or the other in the railway dispute, can de- 
sire to have sweeping legislation enacted until such a study 
has been made. Yet the curious fact seems to be that those 
who were the fiercest in their denunciation of the Adamson 
law, because no one knew how it would work, are exactly 
the ones who are most enthusiastically in favor of passing a 
law absolutely without investigation, which will change the 
theory and practice of a hundred years in the handling of in- 
dustrial disputes. 


Points Congress Ought to Settle This Session 


‘THE absence of complete information does not, however, 
render all constructive action utterly impossible. Something 
can and ought to be done at this session of Congress, which 
will turn the public emotion of last summer into action. We 
should not leave things at loose ends till another such emer- 
gency overtakes us and again pass hasty legislation, only to 
have it thrown into the courts and thus neutralized, perhaps 
at the very moment when it is most needed. 

The questions now pressing for solution are, first, the spe- 
cific one of how to cut down the hours of labor in railway em- 
ployment, and, second, the general one, growing for the most 
part out of wage disputes, of how to make the public a more 
effective factor in safeguarding itself against strikes and lock- 
outs in interstate commerce. Something can and ought to be 
done about them both, at once. 

The first matter cannot be settled by any arbitrary enact- 
ment of an eight-hour law. ‘The present “‘basic’’ work day is 
ten hours long. ‘There is an enormous amount of work in 
excess of that limit. The legal maximum is now sixteen hours. 
According to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there have been, within the last four years, over 500,- 
000 cases of work that went beyond the sixteen-hour limit. 
How many cases there were that just fell short of sixteen 
hours, or that ran for fifteen, fourteen, or thirteen hours no 
one knows. ‘There is no record. But one can conjecture, 
when in four years there were a half million cases that passed 
the legal maximum. 

With schedules arranged on such a basis as that a sudden 
change to an eight-hour day would play havoc. Such changes 
must be made slowly in order to allow time for orderly re- 
adjustment. The brotherhoods conceded that when they de- 
manded an eight-hour basic day, instead of a maximum of 
eight hours. Congress has recognized it by the extreme con- 
servatism with which it has dealt with the question. Prior to 
1907 the maximum legal working day on the railroads was a 
full twenty-four hours, and there were allowances for over- 
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time in cases of emergency! That year Congress cut off eight 
hours, and made the limit sixteen hours. 

It does not seem unreasonable to say that it is time that an- 
other change should be made. Railroad managers and em- 
ployes alike agree that a rigid eight-hour day is out of the 
question. The railroads conceded long ago that a ten-hour 
day is fair by making agreements with its employes on that 
basis. With the whole trend of public opinion in favor of a 
shorter work day the railroads could not reasonably complain 
if Congress were to place a new limit at the end of twelve 
hours. Nor is there any reason why this should be considered 
the final step in regulation. After the readjustments that 
that would entail had been completed it might be justifiable to 
make the limit still lower. At present, however, and in view 
of the exceptional conditions that prevail in the operation of 
railroads, it seems to me that such a regulation would be 
reasonable. 

The prevention of strikes is not an easy matter. In the 
long run they cannot be absolutely prevented, as Australian 
experience shows. But why attempt to prohibit what has so 
rarely occurred? Only three times in its history has the 
country been threatened with anything approaching a general 
railway tie-up. Only twice has such a strike actually taken 
place. ‘The first was in 1877, before the railway brother- 
hoods had become very strong. The second was the Debs 


Turning Off The Spigot’ 
What Grandfather and Father Thought About Drink i, 
By Elizabeth Tilton | 
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“What the temperance men demand is not the regulation of the 
traffic, but its destruction. . . . We believe in cutting the liquor dog’s 
tail off right behind the ears.’—Horace Greeley. 

“Of our political revolution of ’76 we are justly proud. . . . Turn 
now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted . . more of want 
supplied, more disease healed, more sorrow assuaged.’—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


N my previous article [the Survey for January 13] I 
tried to show how first I was the typical social worker, 
meekly carrying the wreckage of drink and never lift- 
ing one finger to prevent it. Then I came out of that 

auto-hypnosis, to use Robert A. Woods’ phrase, into preventive 
work. My first idea was to abolish distilled liquors, but to 
keep beer, to be managed by a disinterested company of men, 
like the Gothenburg system. Lastly, I gave up this beer- 
Gothenburg scheme and struck straight out for total absti- 
nence, supplemented by prohibition, as the only means of really 
effecting any marked headway against the drink custom and its 
handmaid, the drink traffic. 

I came to this last idea simply by studying history. I found 
that beer experiments had been tried and had not helped very 
much. I found that while schemes of disinterested manage- 
ment had sometimes helped, measures that made liquor much 
harder to get, such as the abolition of home distilling, or 
withdrawal of the rights to sell, no-license, county and state 
prohibition, and so on, had helped more. (No-license is 
prohibition in miniature.) I will now go over with you 
the Drink History of the United States, showing you how it 


* Parts I and II of Mrs. Tilton’s series, What Makes Men Stop Drinking? 
and What the Nations Drink, were published in the Survey for January 13. 
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strike of 1894, for which the brotherhoods were not respon= 
sible. There have been no sectional strikes other than these | © 
and strikes on individual railway systems have been few. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that compulsory restraint could have |) 
made a better record than this? 

It will not avail for Congress to decree that there shall be || 
no strikes. What Congress can do, however, and, in my opin- 
ion, should do, is to provide for immediate investigation of | 
every controversy and a publication of the facts in the case. 
Such a bill has been introduced and is before the committee. | 
This is as long a step as the facts now in hand will justify. |7 
I believe that the knowledge of the reasons for the controversy, | 
that would thus be made available would create such a public | 
opinion as would result in fair dealing on both sides, and with | 
a sane regard for the rights of the public. 

If such investigations were needed in any single strike, then 
surely, with the issue of all strikes potentially at stake, there | 
is need for a thoroughgoing investigation of the laws of Can- 
ada, New Zealand and Australia, Europe and the American: bo 
states. [he facts should be laid before Congress. If they | 
indicate clearly that the laws in any of those countries or states’. 
are working well, and that they are adapted to Federal regu-. 
lation of interstate commerce, Congress would then be justified | 
in considering whether it should enact similar laws. But until) | 
it has these facts it has no such justification. : 


brings out the point that total abstinence, supplemented by 
prohibition, is the method that makes marked headway. 4} 

In colonial days men drank as they ate, daily, as a matter | 
of course. Says Governor Winthrop, March 3, 1630: “We | 
observed it a common fault with our grown people that they. 
gave themselves up to drink hot waters very immoderately.” | 
And we read a little later of a minister who would appear 
drunk at the communion table. His parishioners, finally de- 
ciding that this was too much, tried to remove him. But the 
ministers of his community rallied to him and nothing could | 
be done. 

Just before the Revolution, however, there were signs of a 
temperance agitation. In the main it was directed agafnst | 
distilled liquors only. It was led by such men as John Adams | 
and Israel Putnam and found expression in a resolution passed — 
by the Continental Congress in 1774 “recommending to the. 
various legislatures immediately to pass laws the most ef-— 
fectual for putting a stop to the pernicious practice of dis-_ 
tilling grain.” 1 

But contrary to the present war, both the Revolutionary 
and the Civil War quashed real temperance movements in 
our country, by diverting all energy to themselves,” for the old 
movements were not built on scientific data proving that even | 
moderate drinking lessens efficiency; rather they were com- 
mon-sensible movements against the waste of drunkenness— | 
if you gave up moderate drinking it was not for your own — 
sake, but to protect your brother from heavy drinking. The | 
attitude comes out plainly after the Revolution is over and 


2 For this time read Daniel Dorchester’s Liquor Problem in All Ages. 
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to obtain the passage of the following resolution, 
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when, after a period of riotous drinking, the country took up 
the broken threads of the pre-Revolutionary agitation.® 

“We are now reduced to one point,” said Justin Edwards. 
“Shall temperate men continue the temperate use of strong 
drink and thus keep open the door to intemperance, idleness, 
dissipation, drunkenness, poverty, wretchedness and death?” 
_ Here began a remarkable anti-alcohol movement that before 
the end was to pass to Europe and start the world campaign 
against drink, a movement, by the way, only a little over a 
hundred years old. At first the campaign called for modera- 
tion in drink; but, not making headway, it began to call for 
total abstinence from distilled liquors. “Then came the call for 
the “teetotal whole.” 

The annual report of the American Society for the Promo- 
tion of Temperance in 1835 was devoted chiefly to the nature 
of alcohol, which was shown to be produced by vinous fer- 
mentation and consequently to exist in fermented as well as 
distilled liquor. It was reasoned that if 53 per cent of alcohol 
was injurious, the use of 17 per cent in Madeira wine, 13 per 
cent in champagne and from 5 to 9 in ale, cider, etc., must 
be at least questionable (Dorchester, p. 263). Question- 
naires, we are told, were sent to ‘‘many highly respectable 
gentlemen” who were practicing total abstinence, asking them 


| to state the effect of abstinence on their health, cheerfulness, 


The answers came back “full and 
The “‘teetotal whole” came to be 


continued effort and so on. 
favorable to abstinence.” 
the ideal. 

It would be amazing to us now if we could get the number 
of influential men who became abstainers, the number of house- 
holds that banished liquor from the sideboard. A picture of 
the spread of temperance can be imagined by reading a letter 
written by Justin Edwards to the king of Prussia, who had 
sent across for information. ‘“Che number of temperance so- 


cieties formed in this country (1836),” he writes, “is more 
than 7,000, and the number of persons uniting with them is 
1,250,000. . . . More than 10,000 persons who a few years 
Our 


ago were drunkards now use no intoxicating liquors.” 
country generated at that time a great 
total abstinence movement. 

But it was not enough to educate 
mankind. The virile would respond; 
the weak and pleasure-loving needed the 
removal of the ever-ready opportunity. 
There began to run through the country 
a prohibition movement that took the 
form of wide withdrawals of licenses to 
sell liquor. I have read that Camden, 
S. C., started the movement, but cannot 
vouch for the statement. Legislatures 
were besieged with petitions asking for 
the repeal of the license laws. For ex- 


efforts were made to give the question of 
license or no-license to the people; the 
bill was. stayed in the Senate unless the 
city of New York could be exempted. 
Over 25,000 citizens remonstrated, and 
the state of New York voted by a large 
majority for a no-license law. 


The conditions in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century may be gathered from the follow- 
ing: At the General Methodist Episcopal Con- ta 
ference, 1812, the Rev. James Axley was unable 


namely, that “‘no stationed or licensed preacher 
shall retail spirituous or malt liquors without for- 
feiting his ministerial character among us. In 
1916, this same conference appropriated $100,000 
for prohibition. 


UNCLE SAM’S GROWING THIRST 


In 1870, following Grandfather's 
ideal of prohibition, the per capi- 
consumption 
7.70 gallons per capita. 
after Father's ideal of moderation 
—use but not abuse—had had its 
trial, the per capita consumption 
was 22.79 gallons. 
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And so it went through the country. In 1851, 13 out of 
the 14 counties of Massachusetts were granting no licenses 
(Alcohol and the State, pp. 287-8), thus giving us an ever- 
widening dry area, and if the old figures given by Daniel 
Dorchester. (page 315) are correct, our per capita consumption 
in alcoholic beverages (ales, wines, liquors) fell thus: 1810, 
8.50 gallons; 1850, 4.10 gallons. Taken in terms of pure 
alcohol, per capita consumption continued to fall up to the 
decade beginning 1870 (see article II), but the internal rev- 
enue tax placed on alcohol July 1, 1862, influences this 
decline. 

The Rev. John Marsh describes for us this marvelous re- 
form, this rush from John Barleycorn honored in 1810 to 
John Barleycorn a pariah in 1850. “From the day,” he says, 
“when no man would be considered respectable who did not 
offer wine to his guests, when no man had the liberty of re- 
fusing it, when no laborer could be found who for any price 
would work without strong drink, when ministers were abund- 
antly supplied by their people! Such times I knew. I have 
seen all the changes.”’ And these changes were due to live 
education for total abstinence led by the influential men and 
supplemented by prohibition, that is, an ever-widening dry drea. 

Grandfather did this for us, and, by so doing, presented this 
country with a great health asset, never lost, a large class of 
people that tends totally to abstain. ‘The money and the well- 
being saved by this gift from Grandfather cannot be over- 
estimated. J will now pass on to the story of father and 
how he undid (not entirely, but materially) his father’s 
splendid contribution to the health and economy of our 
nation. 


IV. The Early Prohibition Wave 


There are many people in the northeastern states whose 
teeth are set together against prohibition. Ask them why 
and you are told, “Self-control is the way,” or “Father said 
that prohibition did not prohibit.” Was father right? Did 
that old-time prohibition (1851-1875) 
prohibit as well as any other law? 
Did it work for betterment? 

We note at once that though the cam- 
paign against drink had been very strong 
in the South, from 1850 on it collapsed 
because the question of the extension of 
slavery became all-absorbing. No south- 
ern state went dry. But there was yet a 
little time in the North before the slavery 
question claimed all energy. Between 
1851-1860, several states tried to estab- 
lish prohibition; some succeeded, some 
did not. For example: Illinois’ law was 
passed but vetoed by the people; Indi- 
ana’s law was soon declared uncon- 
stitutional; New York’s law went into 
effect July 5, 1855, and was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional March 29, 
1856; Ohio’s law was weak. (Scientific 
Temperance Journal, June, 1916.) But 
in some states, like Massachusetts, 
Maine and Connecticut, real pro- 
hibitory laws were enacted and carried 
out. 

My own state of Massachusetts was 
under prohibition off and on from 1852 
to 1875—a bad time to try a great, new 


? 


of drink was 
In 1907, 
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experiment. The law was weak, as any lawyer will note, in 
penalties.* 

Reporting on the law in 1853, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson says, “We blush for Boston, but for the state as a 
whole we do not need to blush.” ‘Town after town, he de- 
clares, shows diminution of arrests for drunkenness. ‘The 
Lowell city marshal writes: “The amount of drunkenness for 
the month ending October 22 is 67 per cent less than during 
the same time last year.” Springfield reports a diminution of 
30 per cent in commitments to the House of Correction and 
of more than 70 per cent in arrests for drunkenness, and so on 
through the state. But Boston, with a thoroughly corrupt city 
government, defied the law. 

The largest city of Maine made a better showing. Cum- 
berland county, where Portland is, gave the following figures: 


COMMITMENTS (Excluding Violations of Liquor Law) 
Nine months before Nine. months follow- 


prohibition ing prohibition 
To 
County jails dine nomena en 279 63 
Watch-house > vicwrsjsteesietstovelcaretevioms 431 180 
PALM SHOUSE ec \etele atelotslsleletereharsicieienaterate 252 146 


The mayor of Bangor reported that the cost of drunken- 
ness to the city was reduced 72 per cent; the cost of paupers 
in the poorhouse 97 per cent (Prohibition, E. J. Wheeler, 
joy, clallisy))- ; 

I wish to interpolate here that the fathers of Massachu- 
setts had so thoroughly inoculated me with their horror of 
prohibition that I had supposed the moment this pernicious 
law went through, drunkenness increased enormously. I was 
surprised, then, to find no increase, but, on the whole, de- 
crease. A law that decreased cases of tuberculosis as much as 
that prohibition law decreased cases of drunkenness, we should 
welcome. Se rey 

But frem 1856 on one hears little except the call to the 
temperance people to let the agitation lapse until the slavery 
question might be out of the way. It was for years quiescent 
in the chaos that war brings. In 1867, however, state officers 
were appointed to enforce the prohibitory law in Massachu- 
setts. 

Immigrants from Drinking Countries 

Now note what has happened during the war. As a war 
measure a tax had been levied on alcohol; revenue was com- 
ing from it. Horace Greeley fought this measure on the 
ground that it would hurt the temperance movement by giving 
liquor standing in the community. Again, this measure made 
the liquor interests organize as never before. Small dealers 
had to retire. Still again, through the years of this agitation, 
there had come pouring into the country scores of drinkers, 
among them masses of Irish, and Germans wanting their beer. 
The foreign-born population of the North actually trebled be- 
tween 1850-1880 (Dorchester: The Liquor Problem, pp. 
400-401). The beer invasion began. Noted physicians called 
for its introduction on the ground that it would decrease the 
use of distilled liquors. Added to all this was the general 
moral and mental relaxation that follows war; crime statistics 
rose and the strenuous belief in total abstinence (the father of 
declining consumption) proved too much for our tired-out 
post-bellum fathers. They sat down to rest—on temperance: 
the use of alcohol, but not the abuse. 

Amazing is the changed attitude that followed the Civil 
War. ‘The very sons of the men who had fought that great 
race-hygiene battle of the forties for total abstinence declared 


* Massachusetts passed a “Maine law,” 1852, that is, one prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor except by specially appointed or 
permitted agents who may sell for excepted purposes only, with provision 
for search, seizure and forfeiture of liquors kept for illegal sale. The penal- 
ties were $10 fine and the giving a bond in $1,000 not to unlawfully sell 
within a year; $20 and the same bond for the second offense; $20 and 3 to 6 
months’ imprisonment for the third. Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion, p. 306-311. 
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that our forebears had been fanatics, that alcohol in moderation 
was a blessing. ‘These ideas, which went into encyclopedias 
and thus colored for years our attitude towards alcohol, may 
be found at length and at large in the Liquor Law Report of 
Massachusetts, 1867, and also in the conservative mind of the | 
northeastern states left over from that day. The report tells: 
of the trial of John Barleycorn held at the Boston State House: | 
that year, with former Governor Andrew, the beloved war 
governor, as counsel for the anti-prohibitionists. 

One expects to hear at this trial careful statistics showing 
that license did better than prohibition. But statistics for and 
against are strangely few. Governor Andrew summed up the | 
case somewhat thus: that alcohol in itself is not essentially poi- 
sonous; only excess is harmful as is excess of anything—a duck 
once died of too much butter, yet butter is not harmful in 
itself; of course, prohibit a poison, but why prohibit a good 
thing? And we must always remember that Jesus drank. 
Did He not come “eating and drinking’’? 

To support his theory Governor Andrew summoned to his 
side Boston’s best doctors and noted Harvard professors. 
They regarded it apparently as a close second to beef tea. 


The Professor at the Tavern Bar 


Pror. Henry Bice.ow declared that wine was not what our | 
fathers thought it, injurious. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes - 
was sure that it acted as food and as medicine. Dr. Charles | 
Jackson, a chemist, declared that moderate doses, far from — 
doing harm, served to sustain endurance, while Dr. J. C. 
White, professor of.chemistry at the Harvard Medical School, 
declared that under some circumstances alcohol acted in pre- 
cisely the same way and its results were entirely the same as 
beef tea. Prof. Francis Bowen of Harvard College stabbed 
his forebears of the forties by declaring that drinking was a 
thing between a man and his God. Professor Horsford and 
others agreed that God made alcohol. 

As a result of all this pro-alcoholism, Massachusetts went 
for license in 1868. A comparison of the two years, 1867 
(dry), 1868 (wet), may be found in the report of the Cana- 
dian Commissioners to Inquire Into the Workings of the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, Ottawa, 1875. Extracts are given below, 
but for hurried people I give the gist in the following poster 
used by members of the Boston Associated Charities in its re- 
cent (1916) espousal of no-license. ‘The conservative press 
had affirmed that old-time prohibition did not prohibit, but 
made Boston wetter than ever. 


BOSTON DRY! 
Total Arrests 1867, 1,530 
BOSTON WET! 
Total Arrests 1868, 5,596 
RECORD OF THE LAST 
QUARTER 
OF EACH YEAR 


Fuller extracts are given below: 


From report of Chaplain of Massachusetts State Prison, 
1868: “The chaplain regrets that he is compelled to say that 
the prison has never been so full as it is at the present time, 
or rather, so full through the year, and he feels that there is 
no hope of any diminution of members while rum shops are 
found at every corner.” 

From report of inspectors of Massachusetts State Prison for 
1868: “We call attention to’the fact of the increased 


-number of commitments made during eight months of the 


present year when the sale of spirituous liquors has been al- 
most wholly unrestrained,—over those of the same time in the 
previous year when the public sale was prohibited and to a 
great extent stopped.” 
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Grandfather believed in—and practiced—total abstinence plus prohibition. 
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He cut the national drink consumption in 


half and gave the United States a unique health asset in a middle class of total abstainers. 


Commitments in 1867 Commitments in 1868 


eb:-Sept......:.. 65 

Report of chief constable of the commonwealth, January, 
1869: ‘““Drunkenness is on the increase to a melancholy extent. 
The official report of the chief of the Boston police shows the 
following results for a period of only three months, ending 
October 1, viz.: 


1867 1868 

“For the quarter ending Oct. 1. Prohibition License 
“Cases of drunkenness arrested by police 1,728 1,918 
(ommon drunkardS,.2- 9-2-5 f= - =o 148 134 
Misorderly conduct... ef. 26 eee 300 658 
Misturbing the-peace: .2............- 257 397 
BAGSAULES Per tre ae ere oe, ails 433 547 
Intoxicated helped home............. 497 485 
shotaliteattaehie eines ot 3,345 4,139 


“Tncrease in 1868 for one quarter, 794.” 
The Boston Chief of Police also reported: For the last 


| quarter of 1867 (dry), total arrests and lodgers, 4,147; for 


the last quarter of 1868 (wet), total arrests and lodgers, 


13,213. 


Report of the State Board of Charities, 1868, part 1, page 
350: ‘During the past year, it appears that while crime has 
increased about 10 per cent, drunkenness has increased more 
than twice as much, or 24 per cent. . . . As compared with 
1867 it will be seen that crimes against the person have in- 
creased about 13.7 per cent; crimes against property about 8.7 
per cent; crimes against public order and decency have in- 
creased about 10.2 per cent, and crimes of all kinds about 10 
per cent.” 

From the reports of the city marshal of New Bedford for 
the years 1867 and 1868: 


Prohibition License 
1867 1868 
Whole number of arrests..... 397 493 
ND runikcenmessiiveccr rs cers o eeaee ache 140 278 


Police inspector of Beverly, Mass., 1868: “Under three 
years of prohibition, ’64-’66, committed or helped home for 


_ drunkenness, average per year was 38 1-3, or 1 in 155, of the 


population. Under one year of license, 175, or 1 in 34.” 


In 1869 Massachusetts again established a prohibition law, 
but in 1870 the law was amended to allow ales, porter and 
beer. This beer experiment I shall give later (Is Beer the 
Cure for the Drink Evil?). Again in 1874, Massachusetts 


was under prohibition. Of course, this wavering policy was 
not conducive to popular enforcement. Yet, even in 1874, Mr. 
Schade, the special agent of the Brewers’ Congress, said: 
“Had our friends in Massachusetts been free to carry on their 
business and had not the state authorities constantly inter- 
fered, there is no doubt that instead of showing a decrease of 
116,585 barrels in one year they would have increased at the 
same rate as they did the preceding year.” ® 

In 1875, the prohibition law was repealed for good. 

Why did Massachusetts abandon the prohibition policy? 
The records show that it worked better than license. Immi- 
gration, desire for revenue, almost total lack of education dur- 
ing the war period, the incoming foreign viewpoint, the loss 
of the old-timers who had seen the havoc wrought by license 
in the former days and the general relaxation that followed 
war—all these produced a reversion to the old ideal, modera- 
tion, 

Prohibitive legislation reflects the state of mind that gives 
liquor no quarter. ‘Temperance gives liquor quarter, and its 
legislative expression is a liquor traffic and open saloons. Our 
fathers fell between two stools: they had lost the common- 
sensible virility of grandfather in the forties, that cried, as does 
the West today, “Anything that injures man or child must 
go.” And they had not yet acquired the modern scientific 
data that show alcohol to be no twin to beef tea, but a life- 
destroyer, something from which the wise of the race will 
in the end totally abstain. 

‘So they sat down to rest on temperance, the use of a good 
thing, but not the abuse. All through the East this became the 
ideal, and wherever it went it took the life out of prohibition. 
Maine is a case in point. She kept her prohibition law, a 
good deal from pride and a good deal because it had become 4 
Republican issue. That party “voted for it,” as one of my 
Maine cousins told me, ‘“‘but seldom worked for it.” But tem- 
perance became the ideal, and its child, the open saloon, ap- 
peared unmolested in the streets of Maine. “In 1897,” said 
Mr. Owen, of the Civic League, “only one county was en- 
forcing the law, but now, 1916, the bulk of the counties have 
enforcement, but the counties where the cities are nullify.” 
Bangor, Portland, Lewiston all have saloons, or did have up to 
December, 1916. What changes may come before this article 
is in print I cannot know. 


5 Under the Beer Law, Cycl., page 528. 
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The real recipe is: first catch your total abstinence—your 
strong belief that liquor is unhygienic and uneconomic; then 
add prohibition, and you get the thing you are after—a 
marked decrease in a nation’s drink consumption which the 
“temperance” ideal did not give. Please note the action of our 
consumption under father’s moderation theory. Not till 1907 
did our per capita consumption stop rising for any length of 
time. Since 1907 it has hung about stationary, except for a 
decline in 1914. 
UNITED STATES PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, ALL’ ALCOHOLIC 


BEVERAGES 
(From Statistical Abstract of U. S., 1915) 
t1 1) as ee ree eer ree Orr re ener h on ea cte ia eS)" 7.70 gallons 
1871-80 Caverage, for “the? period) sa. iesiiccle cr ataitets cn taratate 8.79 gallons 
1881-90 (average for “the “period))is2n ymin sels otal wioialaee 13.21 gallons 


17.12 gallons 
17.76 gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
gallons 
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(average for 


They say of Gladstone that he could make statistics sing. 
There is not much of a song to be found in the table above; it 
is the tale of a tired-out people taking to the ‘‘moderation” 
ideal and with that ideal plunging (up to 1907) ever deeper 
into mires, unhygienic and uneconomic. 

May I make it plain here that the theory that the ideal 
moderation, seldom if ever makes real headway against drink 
has weighty scientific support. For example, a manifesto 


The Belgian Deportations 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


N spite of the protests of neutral governments [see the 

Survey, December 23, 1916] the deportation of Belgian 

men by the German military authorities still continues. 

‘The total number deported so far probably approximates 
150,000. From Ghent and the surrounding. district alone 
more than 15,000 men seem to have been taken in the two 
months of October and November. "The German authori- 
ties are said to have admitted that they aim at a gradual de- 
portation of about 300,000 in all. 

‘The German government, last Sunday, issued another me- 
morial concerning the employment of Belgian workmen in 
Germany in which the purpose of these deportations is ex- 
plained in detail. Further- explanations are contained also 
in an article of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of De- 
cember 3, 1916, which has just come to hand. But neither 
document gives a satisfactory answer to the protests made by 
the neutral governments and by the neutral peoples. Placed 
alongside the appeal of the Belgian workers of November 19, 
1916, to American labor, and of the moving sermon of Cardi- 
nal Mercier at St. Gudule (November 26), they fail to con- 
vince. The reason for this is threefold: First, assuming the 
description given of economic and social conditions to be ac- 
curate, there is strong proof that idleness, voluntary or invol- 
untary, however prevalent, has not been made the sole test in 
selecting men for deportation, but that many have been taken 


out of employments in which they were engaged, and a not’ 


negligible number are students, professional men, and persons 
of means. Second, these measures remain in flagrant contradic- 
tion of international law and of the explicit undertaking given 


-eration in this insidious narcotic, though even that is undesir=| 
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signed by German and Swiss physicians (among them Drs | 
Von Bunge, Forel Speyer, Delbriick, Mobius) says, “This, || 


holism, and the hope of greatly diminishing consumption by || 
preaching moderation is, therefore, utopian. History confirms 
this view. . 
staining Movement are already brilliant.” In short, mod- 
able, is, while possible for certain individuals, impossible | 
the race. € 

I believe that the day cannot be far distant when social | 
workers and social leaders will come to realize that you cana 
stem: the tide of drink by countenancing the custom in the) 
home and voting for the traffic in the street. So powerful is” 
the whole thing—the appetite, the tradition, the fashion, the, 
trafic—that it must be given no quarter. If social leaders” 
today would form total abstinence societies you would see a> 
great falling off in drink consumption. If this measure 
were followed by an ever-widening dry area, yor would see | 
a still greater decrease. 

You social workers who so often are oeal leaders, ‘then 
cumulative costs of alcohol in poverty, crime, immorality, | 
death and disease are beyond computing. Virile nations, onc 
they recognize the uneconomic, ostracize it until it fades at) 
last into the limbo of the past. As we are virile so shall we |) 
ostracize the drink custom and outlaw the drink traffic. The | 
slogan of every patriot should be, “No quarter to Jo 
Barleycorn!” z 


in October, 1914, by the governor of Antwerp. ‘Third, even | | 
if every other argument advanced by the German government — 
were sound, there is no reason why the problem of idleness | 


form of punishment. 

These accusations must not be taken as granting that all the || 
accounts of the deportations received in this country by way of || 
Holland and of the allied countries may be accepted as reli- || 
able. Some of them show internal evidence of exaggeration. || 
The charge of cruelty made above does not relate itself pri- | 
marily to the treatment meted out to individuals. If men || 
have been transported in cattle trucks, they have probably — 
fered no worse than the troops of any of the belligerent coun- — 
tries. Their food rations, though unpalatable and unsuitable — 
for all but healthy constitutions, appear on the whole to have — 
been sufficient to support men engaged in little or no muscular 
exertion; they are not, apparently, worse than those given to ~ 
prisoners of war and to civilians in concentration camps. (The 
“decoction from acorns,” by the way, of which Belgians com- — 
plain, is a wholesome surrogate for cocoa which for many 
years has been popular in Germany.) Inconvenience, expo- 
sure, lack of cleanliness and of means to. keep clean are in- 
separable from large movements of population at a time o 
stress. a 

The point is not that these hardships are exceptional con- 
sidering the circumstances, but that they could have been en- 
tirely avoided. If the compulsory employment of the work- 
shy was the only object of the measures taken, the governo 
was empowered, even obliged, under section 43 of the fou 


| strain among all classes of the population. 
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report of the second Hague Conference, to apply the laws 
existing in the occupied territory for maintaining public order. 
The Belgian statute book gives ample power for the commit- 
ment of incorrigible shirkers to labor colonies. ‘These men 
could and should have been set to work in their own country 
upon tasks of benefit to their own country. 

But the chief indictment is not on account of these things; 


it is on account of the utter disregard for the mental state 


of the country, the general nervousness and tense emotional 
It was inevitable 
with this mental predisposition that a deportation order must 
create unspeakable anxiety and suffering. After two years of 
separation from the rest of the world, not knowing from day 
to day the fate of their country, under the complete surveil- 
lance of a severe, not to say oppressive, conqueror, these peo- 
ple receive an order to assemble on the following morning for 


the selection of men to be sent out of the country. The tor- 
_ ments of the men who are taken, they know not whither or 


when to return, the anguish of leavetaking, the bereavement 
of those left behind, the indignity, the sense of injustice in a 
democratic, freedom-loving country, these are things which 
the German military authorities—or the militarists of any 
country—are unable to foresee or to appreciate. 

Says the German government: ‘Their temporary trans- 
plantation to another country does not frighten them; Belgian 
laborers are accustomed to travel from place to place, and in 


‘time of peace they were wont to hire themselves out, fre- 


quently for many months, to employers in the southern indus- 
trial districts of their own country or in those of northern 


France for a smaller increase in wage than is offered them 


‘today.” Men who are capable of such reasoning, who are 


incapable of appreciating the difference between seasonal mi- 
gration at times of peace to follow the most lucrative oppor- 


‘tunities of employment and forcible deportation to a hos- 
| tile country at times of general profound anxiety—such men, 
psychologically speaking, are capable of any tyranny and 


cruelty. 

If there were evidence, other than their own declaration, 
that the military authorities were guided in this action by con- 
siderations for the welfare of the Belgian people, the argu- 
ments advanced for some form of compulsion would, on the 
face, be plausible. ‘Though obviously neither the Belgian 
government nor any of the agencies in allied and neutral \coun- 


tries which are devoting themselves to the relief of Belgian 


war-sufferers would care to admit it, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many have already become pauperized by the 
ease with which they are enabled to live without exertion. 
“Owing to the relief granted them, the workers are tempted 
into continued idleness, with the result that today Belgian 
employers are with difficulty able to obtain workmen neces- 
sary to keep their concerns going.”’ ‘Though this statement 
may be an exaggeration in such general terms, the danger un- 
doubtedly exists. 

But it must be remembered that as an argument for whole- 
sale deportation this plea—which, indeed, has never failed to 
appear in justification of oppression and slavery—is altogether 
unsound so long as it can be shown that there are other pos- 
sible means of meeting the evil. It is insincere in this in- 
stance because practically nothing has been done by the Ger- 
man authorities to foster or maintain an active industrial life 
in the occupied country which would enable the population to 
follow. its accustomed pursuits with the loyalty and tenacity 
‘which is the reputation of Belgians the world over. 

“Tf it is now decided to employ Belgian laborers in German 
plants because they have been unemployed for two years and 


+live by public charity, this has nothing to do with the question 
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of imprisonment and deportation of the wholeof the male 
population which was under discussion in the fall of 1914. 
The measure is not connected, as was that discussed at that 
time, with the conduct of the war, but rests on social grounds.” 
But is it likely that the men of Antwerp who had fled to Hol- 
land in the early days of the war could have been induced 
to return if this distinction had been made clear to them, if 
the verbal promises of Governor von Huene and General- 
Governor von der Goltz had been so circumscribed ? 

Moreover, nearly every week brings new facts to show that 
men are deported who by no stretch of the imagination can be 
described as “unemployed for two years.” A case which has 
come to our personal knowledge on good authority concerns 
the adopted son of a lawyer in comfortable circumstances, 
eighteen years of age. In the neighborhood of Charleroi, stu- 
dents of the technical college have been seized. In Namur stu- 
dents and self-employing master artisans, as well asga number 
of skilled workmen employed at good wages, were imprisoned 
and deported. From a number of communes complaints have 
arrived—mentioning names and generally bearing the stamp 
of veracity—that employes of relief organizations have been 
deported, including in some instances men of experience whom 
it is difficult to replace. 

There is no general evidence that in the methods of assem- 
bling traveling units and of transporting them to various des- 
tinations in Germany more brutality has been inflicted than is 
part and parcel of the military “system.” 

The fact which emerges, after a careful study of the data 
and of the arguments put forward by the German govern- 
ment in the defense of its action, is that “military necessity,” 
after all, can alone provide an adequate explanation for it. 
Since the German government levies a heavy tax upon the 
country and contributes nothing to its public charities, it is not 
likely that relief problems have been foremost in shaping its 
policy concerning the labor situation. Nor is it probable that 
it was concern for the industrial efficiency of the Belgian 
workingmen when the war is over. But, however transparent 
are the reasons which have been given, it would be unfair to 
charge the German government with hypocrisy. What other 
government, under like circumstances, would state the true 
motive of its action: preparation for a possible offensive by 
the enemy. From the detailed descriptions received, it ap- 
pears that men are selected for deportation with an eye to 
their military fitness—though this is done very roughly—at 
least as much as to their social status or industrial compe- 
tency. “Chey have been taken almost exclusively from indus- 
trial regions where clandestine organization and uprisings 
would be more likely to occur than in the rural districts. In 
the case of a successful allied offensive, the great majority of 
the civilians now sent to Germany, if remaining at home, 
would have been conscripted into the Belgian army. 

As in the case of the invasion of the country in the early 
days of the war, so in this new precautionary measure, ‘‘mili- 
tary necessity” has been allowed to outweigh every other con- 
sideration, including the good will of neutral nations and es- 
tablished international law. (We wish it were possible to con- 
firm the rumor that the civilian departments of the German 
government in Belgium strongly advised against this step.) 
There is no justification for accusing Germany of exceptional 
brutality in interpreting this ‘“necessity’—one need only to 
point to the Russian deportations of civilians from eastern 
Prussia in 1915. But to all who care for the maintenance 
of real standards of civilization it becomes a duty to join in the 
protest against a militarist philosophy which, when adopted 
by a great and powerful nation, brings about such an out- 
rage to ordinary human sensibility. 


“Peace Among the Nations” 


‘The President’s Address to the Senate on January 22 


ENTLEMEN OF. THE SENATE: On 

the eighteenth of December last I 

addressed an identic note to the gov- 

ernments of the nations now at war 
requesting them to state, more definitely than 
they had yet been stated by either group of 
belligerents, the terms upon which they would 
deem it possible to make peace. I spoke on 
behalf of humanity and of the rights of all 
neutral nations like our own, many of whose 
most vital interests the war puts in constant 
jeopardy. 

The Central Powers united in a reply 
which stated merely that they were ready to 
meet their antagonists in conference to dis- 
cuss terms of peace. 

The Entente Powers have replied much 
more definitely, and have stated, in general 
terms, indeed, but with sufficient definiteness 
to imply details, the arrangements, guaran- 
tees, and acts of reparation which they deem 
to be the indispensable conditions of a satis- 
factory settlement. 

We are that much nearer:a definite dis- 
cussion of the peace which shall end the 
present war. We are that much nearer the 
discussion of the international concert which 
must thereafter hold the world at peace. In 
every discussion of the peace that must end 
this war it is taken for granted that that 
peace must be followed by some definite 
concert of. power, which will make it virtually 
impossible that any such catastrophe should 
ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of 
mankind, every sane and thoughtful man, 
must take that for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address 
you because I thought that I owed it to 
you, as the council associated with me in 
the final determination of our international 
obligations, to disclose to you without reserve 
the thought and purpose that have been 
taking form in my mind in regard to the 
duty of our government in those days to 
come when it will be necessary to lay afresh 
and upon a new plan the foundations of 
peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the 
United States should play no part in that 
great enterprise. To take part in such a 
service will be the opportunity for which 
they have sought to prepare themselves by 
the very principles and purposes of their 
polity and the approved practices of their 
government, ever since the days when they 
set up a new nation in the high and honor- 
able hope that it might in all that it was 
and did show mankind the way to libertv. 
They cannot, in honor, withhold the service 
to which they are now about to be challenged. 
They do not wish to withhold it. But they 
owe it to themselves and to the other nations 
of the world to state the conditions under 
which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this—to 
add their authority and their power to the 
authority and force of other nations to guar- 
antee peace and justice throughout the world. 
Such a settlement cannot now be long post- 
poned. It is right that before it comes this 
government should frankly formulate the 
conditions upon which it would feel justified 
in asking our people to approve its formal 
and solemn adherence to a league for peace. 
I am here to attempt to state those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended, but 
we owe it to candor and to a just regard 
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for the opinion of mankind to say that, so 
far as our participation in guarantees of 
future peace is concerned, it makes a great 
deal of difference in what way and upon 
what terms it is ended. ‘The treaties and 
agreements which bring it to an end must 
embody terms which will create a peace that 
is worth guaranteeing and preserving, a 
peace that will win the approval of man- 
kind, not merely a peace that will serve the 
several interests and immediate aims of the 
nations engaged. 

We shall have no voice in determining 
what those terms shall be, but we shall, I 
feel sure, have a voice in determining 
whether they shall be made lasting or not 
by the guarantees of a universal covenant, 
and our judgment upon what is fundamental 
and essential as a condition precedent to 
permanency should be spoken now, not after- 
ward, when it may be too late. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that 
does not include the peoples of the new 
world can suffice to keep the future safe 
against war, and yet there is only one sor 
of peace that the peoples of America could 
join in guaranteeing. 


HE elements of that peace must be ele- 

ments that engage the confidence and 
satisfy the principles of the American govern- 
ments, elements consistent with their political 
faith and the practical conviction when the 
peoples of America have once for all em- 
braced and undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American 
government would throw any obstacle in 
the way of any terms of peace the govern- 
ments now at war might agree upon, or 
seek to upset them when made, whatever 
they might be. I only take it for granted 
that mere terms of peace between the bel- 
ligerents will not satisfy even the belligerents 
themselves. Mere agreements may not make 
peace secure. It will be absolutely necessary 
that a force be created as a guarantor of the 
permanency of the settlement so much greater 
than the force of any nation now engaged 
or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, 
that no nation, no probable combination of 
nations, could face or withstand it. If the 
peace presently to be made is to endure, it 
must be a peace made secure by the organ- 
ized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed 
upon will determine whether it is a peace 
for which such a guarantee can be secured. 
The question upon which the whole future 
peace and policy of the world depends is 
this: 

Is the present war a struggle for a just 
and secure peace or only for a new balance 
of power? If it be only a struggle for a 
new balance of power, who will guarantee, 
who can guarantee, the stable equilibrium of 
the new arrangement? Only a tranquil 
Europe can be a stable Europe. There must 
be not only a balance of power, but a com- 
munity of power; not organized rivalries, 
but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very explicit 
assurances on this point. The statesmen of 
both of the groups of nations, now arrayed 
against one another, have said, in terms 
that could not be misinterpreted, that it was 
no part of the purpose they had in mind to 
crush their antagonists, But the implications 


of these assurances may not be equally clea 
to all, may not be the same on both sid 
of the water. I think it will be serviceabl 
if I attempt to set forth what we understa 
them to be. 

They imply first of all that it must be 
peace without victory. It is not pleasa 
to say this. I beg that I may be permitte 
to put my own interpretation upon it an 
that it may be understood that no other inter: 
pretation was in my thought. I am seeking, 
only to face realities and to face them with» | 
out soft concealments. Victory would mear 
peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms | 
imposed upon the vanquished. It would be 
accepted in humiliation, under duress, at ani | 
intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, | 
a resentment, a bitter memory, upon which) 
terms of peace would rest, not permanently, 
but only as upon quicksand. : 

Only a peace between equals can last; 
only a peace the very principle of which i 
equality and a common participation in a)| 
common benefit. The right state of mind,|| 
the right feeling between nations, is as neces- 
sary for a lasting peace as is the just settle-|) 
ment of vexed questions of territory or of 
racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace 
must be founded, if it is to last, must be an 
equality of rights; the guarantees exchanged | 
must neither recognize nor imply a difference 
between big nations and small, between those | 
that are powerful and those that are weak. || 
Right must be based upon the common || 
strength, not upon the individual strength, 
depend. 

Equality of territory, of resources, there, 
of course, cannot be; nor any other sort of 
equality nut gained in the ordinary peaceful 
and legitimate development of the peoples — 
themselves. But no one asks or expects any- 
thing more than an equality of rights. Man- — 
kind is looking now for freedom of life, not 
for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than 
even equality of rights among organized 
nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, 
which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty — 
as if they were property. 
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TAKE it for granted, for instance, if I 
may venture upon a single example, that 
statesmen everywhere are agreed that © 
there should be a united, independent, and | 
autonomous Poland, and that henceforth in-’ | 
violable security of life, of worship, and of | 
industrial and social development should be { 
guaranteed to all peoples who have lived 
hitherto under the power of governments — 
devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to — 
their own. 
I speak of this not because of any desire © 

to exalt an abstract political principle ./hich 
has always been held very dear by those 
who have sought to build up liberty in 
America, but for the same reason that I ~ 
have spoken of the other conditions of peace, — 


-which seem to me clearly indispensable— 


because I wish frankly to uncover realities. 
Any peace which does not recognize and 
accept this principle will inevitably be upset 
It will not rest upon the affections or the 


— 
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convictions of mankind. The ferment of 
‘spirit of whole populations will fight subtly 
end constantly against it, and all the world 
will sympathize. The world can be at peace 
only if its life is stable, and there can be 
no stability where the will is in rebellion, 
where there is not tranquility of ° spirit 
and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of 
tight. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every 
great people now struggling toward a full 
development of its resources and of its 
powers should be assured a direct outlet to 
the great highways of the sea. Where this 
cannot be done by the cession of territory it 
can no doubt be done by the neutralization 
of direct rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace itself. 
With a right comity of arrangement no 
nation need be shut away from free access 
to the open paths of the world’s com- 
merce. . 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law 
and in fact be free. The freedom of the 
seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, 
and cooperation. No doubt a somewhat radi- 
cal reconsideration of many of the rules of 
international practice hitherto sought to be 
established may be necessary in order to 
make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of 
‘mankind, but the motive for such changes is 
‘convincing and compelling. There can be no 
trust or intimacy between the peoples of the 
world without them. 

The free, constant, unthreatened inter- 

course of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. It need 
not be difficult to define or to secure the 
freedom of the seas if the governments of 
the world sincerely desire to come to an 
agreement concerning it. 
_ It is a problem closely connected with the 
limitation of naval armaments and the co- 
operation of the navies of the world in keep- 
ing the seas at once free and safe. 

And the question of limiting naval arma- 
/Mnents opens the wider and perhaps more 


difficult question of the limitation of armies 
and of all programs of military preparation. 
Difficult and delicate as these questions are, 
they must be faced with the utmost candor 
and decided in a spirit of real accommoda- 
tion if peace is to come with healing in its 
wings and come to stay. 


EACE cannot be had without concession 

and sacrifice. There can be no sense of 
safety and equality among the nations if 
great preponderating armies are henceforth to 
continue here and there to be built up and 
maintained. The statesmen of the world 
must plan for peace and nations must adjust 
and accommodate their policy to it as they 
have planned for war and made ready for 
pitiless contest and rivalry. The question 
of armaments, whether on land or sea, is 
the most immediately and intensely practical 
question connected with the future fortun s 
of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters 
without reserve, and with the utmost explicit- 
ness-because it has seemed to me to be neces- 
sary if the world’s yearning desire for peace 
was anywhere to find free voice and utter- 
ance. Perhaps I am the only person in high 
authority among all the peoples of the world 
who is at liberty to speak and hold nothing 
back. I am speaking as an individual, and 
yet I am speaking also, of course, as the 
responsible head of a great government, and 
I feel confident that I have said what the 
people of the United States would wish me 
to say. 

May I not add that I hope and believe 
that I am, in effect, speaking for liberals 
and friends of humanity in every nation and 
of every program of liberty? I would fain 
believe that I am speaking for the silent 
mass of mankind everywhere who have as 
yet had no place or opportunity to speak 
their real hearts out concerning the death 
and ruin they see to have come already upon 
the persons and the homes they hold most 
dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the 
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HE sang a song of beauty, while I spoke 


Of wrongs to be righted ; 
She lit a lamp of hoping while I told 


Of lamps to be lighted. 
She took the hardened hands of those who read 
Her little book of loveliness and led 
The hopeless to where hope and beauty live. 
She made men quite forget to hate or to forgive. 
I only talked of beauty to be sought, 

Of rights to be wrested ; 

I sang of wars that must be found and fought, 

And shrill I protested. 
She led men past all struggling and all strife, 
Beyond the darkness, into freer life. 
Freedom is bought by blows, I said. But she 
Knew unarmed beauty was enough to make men free. 


people and the government of the United 
States will join the other civilized nations of 
the world in guaranteeing the permanence 
of peace upon such terms as I have named, 
I speak with the greater boldness and confi- 
dence because it is clear to every man who 
can think that there is in this promise no 
breach in either our traditions or our policy 
as a nation, but a fulfillment rather of all 
that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the na- 
tions should with one accord adopt the doc- 
trine of President Monroe as the doctrine 
of the world: That no nation should seek 
to extend its policy over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be 
left free to determine its own policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreat- 
ened, unafraid, the little among the great 
and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth 
avoid entangling alliances which would draw 
them into competition of power, catch them 
in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and 
disturb their own affairs with influences 
intruded from without. There is no en- 
tangling alliance in a concert of power. 
When all unite to act in the same sense and 
with the same purpose, all act in the common 
interest and are free to live their own lives 
under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent 
of the governed; that freedom of the seas 
which in international conference after con- 
ference representatives of the United States 
have urged with the eloquence of those who 
are the convinced disciples of liberty; and 
that moderation of armaments which makes 
of armies and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggression. or 
of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, American 
policies. We can stand for no others. And 
they are also the principles and policies of 
forward-looking men and women every- 
where, of every modern nation, of every 
enlightened community. They are the prin- 
ciples of mankind and must prevail. 


COM 


FAMINE IN BELGIUM BRINGS 
HOOVER HOME 


ERBERT C. HOOVER, chair- 

man of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, whose magnificent 
achievement in organizing the supply 
and distribution of the American gifts 
to Belgium and of the contributions 
made to that country by the allied gov- 
ernments has been described in the SuR- 
vey by Ernest P. Bicknell [September 
2, 1916], returned last Sunday to New 
York to start a new campaign for rais- 
ing funds. 

“This has been made necessary by the 
fact,” he says, “that the economic situa- 
tion in Belgium and in the North of 
France is now much worse than it has 
been since the beginning of the war. 
Large classes of the population which 
were self-supporting when we started 
operations have since fallen into dire 
distress through the gradual exhaustion 
of their resources. The industries of the 
country have practically come to a stand- 
still. Savings are used up. Returns 
from every form of investment have di- 
minished or ceased altogether.” 

The immediate need is for an ade- 
quate fund to provide additional food for 
children of school age. One and a 
quarter million children now require 
extra nourishment. “This the commis- 
sion has started to give in the form of 
school luncheons consisting of hash and 
bread or cocoa and biscuits. Mr. Hoo- 
ver, seen the day after his arrival, kind- 
ly offered to present the SurvEY at an 
early date with a fuller statement of the 
need which must be met immediately 
by American contributions if thousands 
of children are not to fall into per- 
manent ill-health and disability. 

In the meantime he protested against 
the assertion which has been made that 
extensive physical deterioration of Bel- 
gian children has resulted from the past 
acceptance by the commission of an in- 
adequate standard of nutrition. The 
children on whose behalf it now appeals 
have not, as these critics assume, been 
under the care of relief agencies for 
two years. The great majority of them 
have not hitherto been in need of help 
additional to the general food allow- 
ance which was sufficient for mainte- 
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nance in health. But a restricted choice 
of diet and, finally, outright poverty 
have to an alarming degree increased to 
afflict families which, but two years ago, 
were considered relatively well off. 

General conditions have grown so 
much worse—the number of persons for 
whom Mr. Hoover is now appealing ap- 
proximates three and a half million in 
Belgium and two million in the occupied 
portions of France—that the commission 
has been obliged to direct its special at- 
tention to one section of the population 
after another as starvation became im- 
minent. Physiologists have long told us 
that the under-nourishment in an in- 
dustrial community resulting from low 
or irregular earnings does not neces- 
sarily make itself felt in the form of 
painful hunger. Serious malnutrition 
may go together even with satiety. But 
it inevitably tells on health and physical 
efficiency and, if unchecked, also on 
moral fiber. 

There is some misunderstanding also 
in this country concerning the contribu- 
tion of Americans to the relief work in 
Belgium. First, with regard to distribu- 
tion, this is organized almost entirely by 
the Belgians themselves—with an efh- 
ciency and devotion which could not be 
surpassed. It is a great mistake to as- 
sume that the Belgian “intellectuals” and 
those able to help in any capacity are 
sitting by idly while Mr. Hoover and 
his staff do all the work. Such a task, 
obviously, would be impossible for any 
outside body. 

Then with regard to the sources of 
relief. The total amount so far sub- 
scribed in this country is about eight 
million dollars. This is no more than 
a comparatively small supplement to the 
monthly contributions of four and five 
millions respectively by the French and 
British governments and half a million 
raised monthly by voluntary subscrip- 
tions in Great Britain and other Eu- 
ropean countries. Mr. Hoover esti- 
mates that it will cost between 150 
and 200 million dollars to take care of 
the destitute this year. Assuming the 
main European contributions to continue 
unchanged, this would seem to involve 
the necessity of raising somewhere an 
additional 35 to 85 million. 
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TESTING OUT THE SCHOO 
OF THE FUTURE 


HE General Education Board, o 

of the philanthropic bodies estai 
lished by John D. Rockefeller, a. 
nounced last week that it would provi) 
Teachers College of Columbia Unive 
sity, New York city, with the funj 
necessary “to establish and conduct 
school for the purpose of cnet 
work in the reorganization of elem 
tary and secondary education.” T 
school will, according to the announ 
ment, be “‘better adapted to the needs } 
modern life,” will “frankly discard t 


theory of education known as ‘for 

discipline,’”’ and will drop the teachir 
of Latin and Greek in favor of greats 
prominence for science, industry and tl 
domestic arts. 3 


: 


The director of the experimen 
school will be Prof. Otis W. Caldwi 
now head of the Department of Na 
ral Sciences in the School of Educati 
of the University of Chicago. It is 
pected that some of the classes will o 
next fall. 

The board declares that it was co 
vinced of the importance of such a sch 
by the “keen and extended discussion ¢ 
President Eliot’s paper on Chang: 
Needed in Secondary Education 
Abraham Flexner’s paper on The M 
ern School.” Both of these are publ 


cations of the board, and both writ 

are members of the board, Mr. Flexne 

being also an assistant secretary. 
The amount of money behind tk 


school was declared by a board mem 
to be “whatever it costs.” On June 31 
1916, the board’s “principal funds, i 
cluding reserve,’ were announced to 


over $34,000,000. 


The board’s statement says: 

“In the curriculum modern langua 
will be stressed and experiments will 
made with a view to determining wha 
methods of teaching English, Frene 
and German give the most substan 
practical results. New methods 
teaching literature, history, and ci 
will be tried, and in this connection e 
forts will be made to ascertain wheth 
the important ancient classics cannot 
effectively used in translations. L 
and Greek as languages will not 
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J-aught in the school. Science, industry, 
land the domestic arts will be prominent 
throughout the school, and increased at- 
tention will be given to music, drawing, 
laid art. The subject of mathematics 
will receive special consideration in the 
thope of working out a rational course of 
udy which connects the study of math- 
fematics with its use, and which also 
makes adequate provision for those who 
have special ability or desire for this 
isubject. 

“Organized recreation, play, and 
iE ines will be provided for. Constant 
Jefforts will be made by means of indi- 
#yiduals, class, and school excursions, by 
fmeans of pictures, lantern slides, charts, 
#Diaps, shop and laboratory, special read- 
ing matter, and discussions to give the 
}pupils sufficient contact with their natu- 
tal, industrial, social, economic, voca- 
tional and domestic environment so as 
ito derive the basis for their school work 
from real ‘situations, and thus make 
| school work constantly real to them. The 
ischool will frankly discard that theory 
lof education known as ‘formal disci- 
pline’ and will undertake to secure train- 
ng through the careful and thorough 
I study of subjects which are in themselves 
‘valuable. Tt is believed that a much 


(a # 
| In his paper, The Modern School, 
| Mr. Flexner said: 
“The modern school will not go 
i “through the form of teaching children 
useless historical facts, just because pre- 
| vious generations of children have 
learned and forgotten them; neither will 
it go through the form of reading obso- 
lete and uncongenial classics simply be- 
| cause tradition has made this sort of ac- 
‘Quaintance a kind of good form. . 
“A school trying to produce a re- 
sourceful modern type of educated man 
‘and woman would provide practical 
“training in one or more modern lan- 
guages. A realistic treatment of litera- 
ture would take hold of the child’s nor- 
mal and actual interests in romance, ad- 
venture, fact, or what not, and en- 
deavor to develop them into as effective 
habits of reading as may be. Transla- 
tions, adaptations, and originals in the 
-vernacular—old and new—are equally 
available. ‘They ought to be used un- 
conventionally and resourcefully, in or- 
der that his real interest in books may 
be carried as far and as high as is for 
him possible, and in this effort the 
methods pursued should be calculated to 
| develop his interest and his taste, not to 
“train his mind,’ or to make of him a 
make-believe literary scholar. 
| “Let us imagine a modern school lo- 
ete in New York city; consider for 
“a moment its assets for educational pur- 
poses ; the harbor, the Metropolitan Mu- 
um, the Public Library, the Natural 
istory Museum, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the city government, the Weather 
ureau, the transportation systems, lec- 
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tures, concerts, plays and so on. Other 
communities may have less, but all have 
much.” 

Both boys and girls from 6 years of 
age up will be admitted to the school, 
though they will not necessarily be in 
the same classes in all subjects. It is ex-- 
pected that the tuition fees will be mod- 
erate and that there will be a number 
of free and partial scholarships. Subject 
to the authority of Columbia University 
and Teachers College, the general man- 
agement of the school will be vested in an 
administrative committee composed of 
James E. Russell, dean of “Teachers 
College, chairman, and the following ad- 
ditional members: Otis W. Caldwell, 
V. Everit Macy, Mrs. Willard Straight, 


THE GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATOR: 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH PITY 


OW many children? 
them as died and all? 

My God, lady, I don’t know as I 
rightly remember, and it’s dreary to 
be counting them. Seven, living. 
Three died on me last winter, of 
amonia. Maybe you heard of the 
funerals? It’s a hard, bitter thing to 
lose children—after the trouble to 
have ’em and keep ’em alive and all. 
But thank the good Lord, I had bur- 
ial insurance for Mary and Jack; and 
the other funeral was real nice, too, 
but we're still debted for it. 

And the year before that I lost one. 
He fell out a window, while I was 
out washing. And he was the smart- 
est of the lot, and the prettiest. 

Then I had twins—lived just long 
enough to be baptized. And—you 
tired hearing my troubles? You look 
sympathetic-like. Well, there’s Aloy- 
sius there. I’m praying to keep him, 
but he’s terrible puny. I'm afraid of 
this hot spell, and the New York— 
paralysis, and all. I’m burning a can- 
dle, there under “that picture. 

How many rooms? Oh, just two, 
here. Our other house was fine. 


You mean 


We had four rooms, all fixed up. 
But he broke the pledge again, and 
got to drinking hard, and we were 
evicted. You see, the debt from the 
funerals— 

Now what was I saying? Oh, yes 


—youll excuse the mess here. You 
know how it is when you take in 
washing—three this week—it’s too 
hot to fuss much over your own 
work. Ninety-eight in~ the shade; 
and it's only six weeks since that 
baby was born. You know how it is. 
You can’t keep cleaned up. 

Excuse me, you married? No? 
And here I go talking. Not married. 
Now that’s too bad. And yowre a 
nice-lookin’ woman, too, though you 
are skinny. My God, you ARE 
skinny. I spose that’s the reason— 

And you have to go round asking 
folks questions? In all this heat, 
eyery day? You poor thing! No 
wonder you're skinny. I certainly do 
pity you! Now just you sit down, 
as long as you want. I’m not going 
to tell anyone. You just rest your- 
self. 

Say, ain’t it funny? Some folks’ll 
do anything for a living! 

Viora I. Paranise. 
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Felix M. Warburg, Arthur Turnbull, 
appointed by ‘Teachers College, and 
George E. Vincent, Wickliffe Rose, 
Charles P. Howland, and Abraham 
Flexner, appointed by the chairman of 
the General Education Board. 

Professor Caldwell has been for years, 
says the board’s announcement, “‘one of 
the most active and effective workers in 
adapting science subjects to elementary 
and secondary school uses.” 


PEACE MESSAGES TO 
CHURCHES OF EUROPE 


IRELESS correspondence _ be- 

tween the United States and 
Europe is kept at a lively pace by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

A few weeks ago the Rev. Charles S. 
MacFarland, general secretary of the 
council, addressed wireless inquiries re- 
garding.the attitude of the German peo- 
ple toward a proposed league of nations 
after the war to Dr. Adolph Deissman, 
of the University of Berlin. Scarcely 
was Dr. Deissman’s reply received, stat- 
ing that the idea of arbitration is con- 
stantly gaining ground in Germany, than 
a new set of Marconi and cablegrams 
was sent out by the council. 

This time the messages are addressed 
to members of the principal Protestant 
ecclesiastical bodies of Europe. Besides 
embodying resolutions of sympathy for 
the peoples of Europe, they call upon 
Christians throughout the world to co- 
operate in an effort to establish “‘a peace 
that shall be lasting, because based upon ~ 
justice and good will.” 

Another evidence of the increasingly 
active part which the federal council is 
taking in questions relating to peace and 
war is a plan being perfected by the 
council for a unified, national campaign 
for war relief, in cooperation with more 
than a dozen of the leading war relief 
organizations. 

This new scheme does not mean that 
present organizations would go out of 
existence. Neither does it cast any re- 
flection upon existing work. But it is 
believed that a strong central agency, re- 
maining in existence so long as war- relief 
may be needed or making a great finan- 
cial “drive” through a comparatively 
brief period, will be able to secure more 
money. A national campaign, effectual- 
ly prosecuted, ought to produce, accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the council, one 
hundred million dollars. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND A 
PEACE LEAGUE 


S the United States able to ‘‘deliver 
the goods” in carrying out the pro- 
gram of the League to Enforce Peace? 
Can Congress and the President surren- 
der to an international tribunal the pow- 
ers of making war and concluding peace? 
Senator Shafroth, of Colorado, and 
Col. Oscar T. Crosby, U.S.A., retired, 


argued before a sub-committee of the 
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Senate Judiciary Committee, last week, 
that a constitutional amendment would 
be necessary to enable this nation to take 
part in the world alliance for peace. 

Colonel Crosby spoke in advocacy of 
the Shafroth proposal (S. J. Res. 131), 
of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing as follows: 

“The President is authorized to ne- 
gotiate and, after ratification by two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress, to 
sign a treaty or treaties with all or a part 
of the other sovereign nations of the 
world, engaging the United States to 
submit for final determination all its in- 
ternational disputes threatening war to 
an international tribunal or tribunals, 
and also engaging the United States to 
assist in supplying funds for the support 
of said tribunal or tribunals and of any 
international civil and military establish- 
ment, to be controlled by an interna- 
tional authority, that may be required by 
the treaty or treaties as a sanction for the 
execution of the decrees and the fulfill- 
ment of the demands of. the said inter- 
national organisms when such decrees or 
demands are made in conformity with the 
agreements instituting said organisms, 
and engaging the United States to rec- 
ognize the authority of said international 
organisms (or one or more of them) to 
make final interpretation of the powers 
conferred upon them.” 

Colonel Crosby and Senator Shafroth 
argued that the constitutional power to 
declare war and make peace is so defi- 
nitely fixed that it cannot be surrendered 
to an extra-national body without 
amendment of the constitution itself. In 
this he disagreed with former President 
Taft and other lawyers who have con- 
tended that Congress and the President 
can, under their treaty-making power, 
commit the country to the support of an 
international tribunal and an interna- 
tional police force, to be controlled by 
the international body. 

Until the constitution shall be amend- 
ed, they declared, the European diplo- 
mats will look askance upon pledges 
from America of aid in establishing and 
maintaining the world court. Colonel 
Crosby stated that a Washington cor- 
respondent of two of the powerful Lon- 
don papers had notified his chief that ex- 
cept by constitutional provision the Pres- 
ident and Congress could give Europe 
nothing better than a “gold brick” in 


the exchange of pledges. © 
THE CONSTITUTION ON 
CONSTITUTIONALITY 


ECLARING that the constitution 

of the United States gives no au- 
thority to the courts to declare laws of 
Congress unconstitutional, Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma has introduced a’ joint 
resolution, the intent of which is to 
forbid such action on the part of any 
federal judge on penalty of forfeiture of 
office. 


THE SURVEY FOR JANUARY 2s 


The preamble to the resolution denies 
the right of the courts to declare uncon- 
stitutional any act which, by the very 
fact of passage and approval, “‘has been 
declared constitutional by a majority of 
the members of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
and by the President of the United 
States,” and it characterizes any declara- 
tion to the contrary by a federal court 
as an “usurpation of power.” It also 
states in the preamble that a motion was 
made three times in the Constitutional 
Convention to give to the Supreme 
Court the right to declare acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, and; that each 
time the motion was “overwhelmingly 
rejected.” It is pointed out, further, 
that the Supreme Court is “subject to no 
review and to no control by the people 
of the United States.” 

It will be remembered that the Manly 
report of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, signed by Chair- 
man Walsh and the labor representa- 
tives, contained a recommendation that a 
law be passed “specifically prohibiting 
the courts from declaring legislative acts 
unconstitutional.” 

It was pointed out at the time that a 
proposal so sweeping in character would 
practically destroy the federal govern- 
ment. The Owen resolution is much 
more restricted. It would withdraw 
from the Supreme Court the right to de- 
clare unconstitutional laws enacted by 
Congress, but it would leave it in full 
possession of its present power, whether 
“usurped” or not, to pass on the consti- 
tutionality of laws enacted by state 
legislatures. 


SWISS AND RUSSIAN VIEWS 
OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 


HE first public’ testimony given in 
America as to the Swiss military 
system in its relation to the condition of 
the Swiss workers was that of Philip 
Schaefer, a former soldier of the Zurich 


battalion, before the Chamberlain sub- 


committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, on January 16. Schae- 
fer, who is president of a lodge of the 
Machinists’ Union in Chicago, was one 
of the witnesses brought by the Ameri- 
can Union Against Militarism to dis- 
cuss the value of universal compulsory 
military training. 

As related by this ex-soldier, with 
great particularity of detail as to dates, 
places and persons, the army of the Hel- 
vetic republic has found a heavy finan- 
cial burden upon the government, a still 
more serious burden upon the families of 
the working-class recruits, and a force 
powerful to suppress strikes while value- 
less against the great military machines 
of the surrounding European powers. 

As a child of» twelve years he was 
forced to begin military training in the 
schools, he said.. His father, earning but 
sixty-three cents a day and having six 
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children to feed, could furnish him 
only a second-hand and tattered mili 
coat which stamped his poverty wu 
him as he took his place in the line 
the finely-uniformed boys from well 
do families. Later on, these boys we| 
enabled to take the training necessai| 
for holding officers’ rank; the boy o: 
wage-earner’s family could not aff 
the training. When he served in 
adult training force, he found that 
officers of his command were all rep 
sentatives of the ruling class of 
country. 

“My lieutenant’s family were 
largest hardware dealers in the district. 
he said in substance; “my captain repr 
sented the. ownership of a mill emploi 
ing 3,000 persons; my regimental cor, 
mander was the son of the owner of 
silk mill employing 5,000 people, and h| 
superior officer in turn was the son 
the richest family in the whole of Swi 
erland. 

“Men from the ranks may become 
ficers, if they take the training, but thi 
are expected to follow the customs ¢| 
officers, which include dining at publ)! 
restaurants at a cost which is beyon) 
the purse of a working man. As th | 
payment to a recruit is about ten cen’| 
a day in the one period and sixteen cen#| 
a day in the other, it is clear that nj| 
working man can afford to be an office: | 
He finds it bad enough to pay for undea | 
clothing, shoes, socks and laundry out ¢| 
his wages, and his family may hay 
nothing from his earnings for their ow’! 
support. Switzerland makes no provi| 
sion for the maintenance of the destitut\| 
family of the soldier, except the ordina 
recourse of charity. 

“So the working class fills the ranks| 
and the ruling class has the control o 
the army in ‘democratic’ Switzerland 
Cavalry regiments, which are used it} 
case of strikes to put down the workers 
are made up of those men who can af|| 
ford to keep a horse for this purposé 
throughout the year. Last September 4 
peaceful parade of the Young People’ 
Socialist League was ridden down by 
such a force—men, women and children 
trampled upon as though they were dogs. 

“When a mill strike was called, thé 
troops from the farming district near- 
by were called out by their officer, whe 
managed the mill, and the town wag 
workers’ attempt to better their condt 
tion was brutally suppressed. “The army) 
of Switzerland has never been of an 
other use than that—the use by the richi 
to crush the labor movement. Swiss 
soldiers have no more democratic treat= 
ment at the hands of these middle-class) 
and upper-class officers than have Prus- 
sian soldiers. If you protest at ill-treat- 
ment you go to the dungeon for three 
days. In 1902 a soldier committed sui- 
cide as the result of this punishment.” P 

Divorces in regions where field man- 
euvers have been held are regularl 


und to increase 50 to 75 per cent fol- 
bwing maneuvers, Schaefer declared, 
xe to drunkenness and vice accompany- 
¢ this disturbance of home life. When 
. was a recruit at twenty he did not 
tak, but was forced to begin because 
he army service bottle contained wine. 
ilk and coffee were refused him by his 
iicers. 

As to the defensive value of the Swiss 
my, the witness said that since the 
rthern part of the country is an open 
hiley, without fortifications, a German 
could 


wrce from near-by fortresses 
walk through” before the Swiss could 
yen mobilize. He added the opinion 
hat even if they resisted from their nat- 
ral fortresses in the Alps, the Swiss 
uld be surrounded and starved out by 
invading force “in a week.” Swit- 
rland, he said, owed her safety to the 
act that no power cared to disturb her 
dependence as guaranteed by the Con- 
iress of Vienna. 
At the same hearing A. L. Trachten- 
jetg, of New York city, who enlisted 
ls a volunteer in the Russian army and 
rved throughout the Russo-Japanese 
War, told of the effects of* conscription 
‘nd compulsory service upon the Russian 
yeasant and upon the middle-class Rus- 
ian who becomes an officer. The peas- 
int soldier’s tendency, he said, is to yield 
j0 the demoralizing conditions which 
irround his service, so that upon his 
lischarge from the army he is generally 
lazy and hopeless. The middle-class 
youth placed in.the responsible position 
if an officer as a rule quickly loses his 
Mumane traits, yields to the temptations 
x his environment, and becomes brutal- 
ized to its standard. 
| As a result of his observations he 
urged upon the Senate sub-committee 
that no further military preparation be 
voted, but that all efforts be concentrated 
hpon world-wide disarmament. 


ST. LOUIS SELF-SURVEY OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


HE most comprehensive survey of 
public and private social agencies 
yet made in any metropolitan city was 
recently completed by the St. Louis Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies. Fran- 
cis H. McLean, general-secretary of the 
American Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, conducted the sur- 
vey with local assistants, remaining in St. 
louis three months. An _ exhaustive 
study of family treatment was made in 
a number of the leading agencies. 

The St. Louis Central Council and 
the Business Men’s League raised $1,200 
to finance the work. ‘The survey, con- 
densed from over 100,000 words to a 
small pamphlet, will be published in 
March. 

Mr. McLean states that St. Louis now 
has a better working knowledge of its 
public and private social agencies than 
any other large city, and that the means 
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for cooperative effort are fully developed. 
Not only does the report include a full 
statement with recommendations on the 
work of each agency, but a three-year 
plan of development is outlined for the 
entire field of social work. 

Wholesome criticism and suggestion 
are frequent in the report. “The cen- 
tral council has already set to work to 
remedy conditions and to discuss the 
criticisms and suggestions. Reports of 
progress are being made at regular in- 
tervals, and a plan developed for making 
the survey continuous. It is significant 
that the survey was made by the agencies 
themselves, rather than by an endorse- 
ment body or foundation. The new 
standards established will be used as a 
basis for a yearly accounting. 
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TRAINED SERVICE BEFORE 
RELIEF 

E have been astonished to dis- 
cover that many of our most 
flagrant cases of need require very lit- 
tle money relief, but demand personal 
and sympathetic service over a long pe- 
riod. For these reasons we urge the 
employment of more trained nurses and 
welfare workers, because one hundred 
dollars in alms alone are far less ef- 
fective than one dollar accompanied by 
wise and friendly guidance.” 

Thus writes George M. Jones, direc- 
tor-member of the Committee on Char- 
ity Endorsement and Advice of the 
Reading, Pa., Chamber of Commerce. 
His report forms the leading feature of 
the January 12 issue of the Working 


sé 


“IT want somebody 


to talk to 


and there isn’t anyone I know well 


enough.” 


It’s the old story of the impersonality of 
New York. Lonely men and women 
are coming daily to pour their troubles 
into the sympathetic ear of a member 
of our staff who can give them the 
simple, kindly, common-sense, human 
advice they need. Not all the work of 
the Charity Organization Society is 
with poor people. Last year ten thou- 
sand persons called to talk over “their 
affairs” and to ask advice. They needed 
not alms but a friend. 


An Adventure in Philanthropy, a short-story so interesting and signifi- 
cant that a pastor of one of the largest New York churches preached a 
sermon upon it, illustrates the Society’s methods. You can obtain a free 
copy of this story by writing or telephoning the Charity Organization 
Society, Room 306, 105 East 22 Street. Telephone, Gramercy 4066. 


ADVERTISING FOR FRIENDS 


The advertisement shown above brought 100 replies from a single insertion in 


the New Vork “Times.” 


The purpose of both the ad and the booklet it offers 


is educational—to reach new groups of people that the real work of the Char- 
ity Organization Society is to help people to help themselves rather than to 
raise money. 
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Optimist, published by the chamber; 
and it is brought home to business men 
by a caption in their own familiar 
language—Explanation of Large Over- 
head in Charitable Work. 

The committee has spent a year in 
studying Reading charities as a basis for 
making up its report on charity endorse- 
ment. The outcome is a cordial en- 
dorsement of personal service before re- 
lief giving. Mr. Jones says: 

“Good charity work is good commu- 
nity work, and the only way to have a 
better city is to have better citizens; 
and the only way to have better citizens 
is to improve their opportunities. We 
find that trained nursing, legal as- 
sistance, healthful employment, medical 
aid, education, religious instruction and 
friendly visiting are the only remedies 
for chronic begging, vice, cruelty, crime, 
contagion and mental deficiency. Such 
services can be rendered only by the gen- 
erous and thoughtful cooperation of pas- 
tor, nurse, teacher, public official, law- 
yer, physician, landlord,: employer and 
friendly visitor. 

“We believe that our gifts to charity 
should be applied first to the employ- 
ment of those who are competent to 
bring about this needed cooperation. 
Only trained experience and sympathy 
can accomplish this end. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, is pleased to recom- 
mend as most worthy of your support 
only such social agencies as render the 
personal service necessary to: supply com- 
plete relief and supplement such service 
by the material relief of food and cloth- 
ing whenever necessary.” 


KANSAS OFF ON ANOTHER 
CRUSADE 


ANSAS, from her state university 

to her clubs of young boys, is ap- 
parently gathering herself together to 
fight the cigarette. Kansas calls the 
cigarette the “little white slaver,” the 
“blight on health and character,” the 
“chief enemy of the boy,” the “burning 
issue,” and “the infamous cigarette.” 
She is going to bully, cozen, intimidate, 
placard and educate the cigarette out of 
existence. [he most remarkable thing 
about her campaign is the-character and 
variety of those who have agreed to help 
in it. 

The leadership seems to be in the 
hands of the Department of Child Wel- 
fare of the state university, which was 
formed three years ago to bring about, 
among other things, the closer coopera- 
tion of home, school, church and com- 
munity in their service of the young. 
William A. McKeever, head of this de- 
partment, and formerly professor of 
philosophy, is lining up the forces op- 
posed to the cigarette. 

Governor Capper has refused to ad- 
vertise the cigarette in any of his publica- 
tions. Attorney-General S. W. Brewster 
has asked all county attorneys to enforce 


_law prohibiting its advertisement. 
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the anti-cigarette law. Dr. S. C. 
Crumbine, secretary of the State Board 
of Health, is giving helpful advice. 
The State Teachers’ Association, 6,000 
strong, have pledged their support “to 
help drive the cigarette out of Kansas,” 
and Professor McKeever parenthetically 
informs us that “practically none of the 
men teachers in the public schools use 
tobacco in any form.’ 

The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has organized’ a department to 
fight the cigarette, and has asked for a 
The 
state W. C. T. U. is distributing litera- 
ture, while parent-teacher associations 
are “dealing with the problem locally.” 
The state Sunday School Association 
has authorized its field workers to aid 
in the attack. 

The chancellor of the state university, 
Frank Strong, recently appeared before 
the Anti-Cigarette League and com- 
mended their efforts. ‘The president of 
the State Agricultural College has urged 
all male students of that institution “to 
assert their will power by cutting out 
all tobacco.” The presidents of the 
three normal colleges are heartily com- 
mitted to the cause. 

Meanwhile, the State Association of 
School Board Members, representing 150 
bodies of their kind, has passed a_reso- 
lution declaring its intention to have 
all cigarette advertising clipped from 
newspapers and magazines coming into 
their school libraries. ‘These clippings 
are to be sent back to the publisher with 
a protest. 

Finally, the boy clubs of Kansas are 
declared to be “out gunning for their 
chief enemy,” and there is ‘‘an open sea- 
son the year round.” ‘Two thousand 
boy members of anti-cigarette clubs in 
Kansas City made a bonfire recently of 
papers and magazines carrying cigarette 
advertisements, and in this bonfire they 
heaped a vast quantity of “the makin’s.” 

“So the strange new campaign goes on 
in sunny Kansas,” says Professor Mc- 
Keever, “and out of it will grow an- 
other form of prohibition which the 
country at large will reluctantly but 
surely accept as its own.” 


TUBERCULOSIS IN MICHIGAN 
JAILS 


HE tuberculosis survey being made 

by the Michigan State Board of 
Health has already brought to light some 
serious conditions in county jails. Of 
152 persons examined in 10 jails, 18 
were found to have tuberculosis so de- 
cidedly as to be listed as “‘positive cases,” 
24 were “suspicious,” 9 “‘arrested.”” The 
prisoners were examined just as they 
came, regardless of whether they obvious- 
ly needed such an examination or not. 
This is, according to report from the 
state health surveyors, 27.6 per cent of 
the jail population. The percentage of 
tuberculosis found in clinics for the gen- 
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| 
eral public was 44, but since those visi | 
ing the clinics were, of course, but) 
small part of the total population td 
percentage in jails is relatively muc 
larger. 

It was found that in not a single | 
stance had the cases of tuberculosis four | 
in jails been reported to the State Boat} 
of Health; not one of the individua|) 
knew he had the disease. | 

The marked contrast to conditions i 
the county jails were those of the thre 
state penitentiaries. Here, thanks to in) 
proved methods of management an 
medical inspection, a very small amour) 
of tuberculosis was found—only 67 ac\ 
tive cases among 1,971 men examinee! 
or .034 per cent. if. 

Among the conclusions obvious frot| 
such findings are the necessity of aberet 

f 


action to prevent the spread of tubercu| 
losis infection throughout the count) 
jails and the necessity for stricter er) 
forcement of the law requiring reports ¢' 
all cases of communicable disease. 
Further, says the Michigan report, “4 
more general but no less important con 
clusion to be drawn is that it is hig), ° 
time for the people of the state, in mer 
self-protection, to take active measure 
against tuberculosis among all classes 0 
people, the loose and drifting as well a 
the hard-working and stable. For onk 
by reaching out to all classes can we hop) 
to curb the disease effectively. It shoul 
not be forgotten that these vagrants an¢ 
transients that populate the county jail i 
this month will be out among us ne 
month. And they are just the kind wh 
are not likely to take pains to protec 
others against themselves. | Whoeve! 
heard of a ‘vag’ going to much trouble t¢ _ 
use a sputum cup so that others migh’| 
not contract the disease he is afflictec| 
with? It is a case of self-protection for 
the rest of us to leave no stone unturnec | 
to reach this class of persons, as well | 
the workingman and everybody else.” 


HEALTH WHEN THE HOME 
IS AN IGLOO 


SURVEY of an Alaskan Eskimo 

village made recently by H. Clay 
Michie, captain of the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, and published i 
a New York medical journal, tells o 
one of the cleanest Eskimo villages i 
Alaska. ‘The picture presented of win 
dowless huts, shut tight against the air, 
crowded with people dressed in skin: 
poorly tanned and partly decayed, refuse) 
of all kinds piled high about the hut and. 
turning the place into a mass of liquid, 
filth when a thaw comes, leads to won- 
der as to what the dirtiest village could) 
be like. 

The causes of this filth are obvious.| 
Fuel is scanty and hard to get; so ven-— 
tilation, with its waste of heat, woud i 
fatally extravagant. Food is vod 
in summer and stored for winter; | 
some of it is decayed when it comes out 


/\from weeks of storage. Crowding is un- 
avoidable, and crowding means filth and 
‘infection. Water is scanty, so cleanli- 
‘ness is impossible. 
| All these conditions lead to the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis, and it was this 
re. which formed the chief part of 
Dr. Michie’s survey. He chose school 
“children as the.most available subjects 
leu examination, and as a result of his 
He he found that no less than 61.5 
ig cent of these children were tuber- 
Yeulous. Unless their entire system of 
) living is changed tuberculosis will in- 
‘evitably increase among these people, for 
everything i in their present mode of life 
|leads to it. He believes that this is one 
|of the greatest fields for medical mission- 
| ary work, but it must be supplemented 
| by governmental measures. 
8 ‘It is always mystery to the ordinary 
| 


citizen the way in which the respected 5 


‘federal government apportions its tasks. 
That the Public Health Service should 
it be a branch of the Treasury Department 
is curious enough; but who can explain 
why, given a Public Health Service, the 
‘health of Alaskan Eskimos should be en- 
trusted to the Bureau of Education? 
‘That seems to be the case, and apparently 
the appropriation given this department 
is far too small to enable it to do thor- 
ough work even if it were equipped to. 
For instance, this village of Dr. Michie’s 
is not visited by its agents at all and the 
| nearest physician is about a seven days’ 
| journey away. 
| Dr. Michie wants a more liberal pro- 
| vision- of medical care and legal meas- 


| ures to protect the natives from exploita-: 


‘tion at the hands of unscrupulous fur 
traders. 


SACRAMENTO’S LONG-RANGE 
CITY PLANNING 


HE adoption of a city plan does not 
end the need for public vigilance 
_ over the physical development of the city. 
This is shown by a recent report of the 
California State Capital Planning Com- 
‘mission, which, after the adoption by 
Sacramento of John Nolen’s city plan 
[see the Survey for March 25, 1916], 
has taken the place of the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee of One Hundred 
and Fifty. 
_ This commission of four works with- 
out an appropriation and has no paid 
secretary. “Ihe members themselves pay 
its current expenses. They primarily 
Tepresent a moral force in the community 
for the purpose of safeguarding the wider 
interests of the state in the gradual ap- 
plication of the principles already ac- 
cepted by the city authority to the plan- 
ming of the capital. They also look 
ahead and suggest for public discussion 
new problems as they arise and new 
P srojects before they take definite shape 
in the program of the city authority. 
} “City planning,” say the: commission- 
\% “should be considered as a very elas- 
: 
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tic movement. It can anticipate only to 
a certain extent the needs of the future. 

Many conditions must arise which 
are e totally unforeseen.” 

For instance, while the city commis- 
sion is busy commencing work on the 
Greater Capitol Park and campaigning 
for the acquisition of a large park area 
recommended by Mr. Nolen in the popu- 
lous Oak Park section, the state commis- 
sion is studying the possibilities of a 
much greater and vastly more important 
project, the construction of a deep-sea 
canal which would totally change the 
city’s industrial development, possibly 
converting it into a harbor of as much 
importance as Manchester, Seville or 
even Amsterdam, all of which are con- 
nected with the traffic of the ocean by 
artificial waterways. 

The state commission, further, is 
working for the coordination of the 
planning activities of the municipal au- 
thority with the afforestation and road- 
side planting work of the adjoining 
county and of the State Forestry De- 
partment. It is cooperating with the city 
government in solving the playground 
problem incidental to the city planning 
scheme, bringing to bear upon it the 
knowledge and enthusiasm of one of its 
members, C. M. Goethe, well known to 
SURVEY readers. Among other things, 
the commission has under consideration 
the possibility of using the plans for a 
civic center of learning—comprising the 
buildings of the municipal university— 
for the creation of a combined botanical 
garden, zoo and museum. It is drawing 
attention to the exceptional climatic ad- 
vantages of the state capital to house one 
of the world’s most varied collections of 
flora. 

While not oblivious to the financial 
questions involved, and realizing that the 
accomplishment of so much to which the 
city is already committed must take time, 
the state commission is in a position to 
look beyond the immediate task of safe- 
guarding the growth of the city and to 
study the relation of the city plan to 
more distant yet no less imperative social, 
industrial and esthetic needs of the cap- 
ital. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR ON 
EACH OTHER’S NECKS 


HE lion and the lamb have lain 

down together. It happened this 
week in New York city—of all places— 
and, to be exact, in the Rose Room of 
the Hotel Astor. 

At least, that is what appeared to be 
taking place when Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor; A. Parker Nevin, counsel for 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; Warren S. Stone, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Magnus W. Alexander, secretary of the 
National Industrial Conference Board— 
the new eight billion dollar organization 
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to fight labor—Hugh Frayne, general or- 
ganizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, and numerous other representa- 
tives of labor and capital appeared at the 
meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion last Monday afternoon to register 
their united protest against compulsory 
health insurance. 

Before the meeting was over it 
seemed as if the first judgment were in 
error. “There were no lions in the meet- 
ing after all—only lambs. And the 
suggestion was made that they should 
join forces against the ravening wolves 
without who would destroy the liberties 
of the people by fastening upon them 
a scheme of compulsory health insurance. 

L. E. Sheppard, acting president of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, pre- 
sided over the meeting and presented the 
various speakers. A paper written by 
Samuel Gompers, who was unable to 
be present, was read by Warren’S. Stone. 
Mr. Gompers declared that the health 
insurance movement comes from those 
who want to do something for labor, 
whereas labor wants to get things done 
for itself. He denounced the cumpul- 
sory features of the bill. Mr. Stone 
then made an address “‘on his own” in 
which he asked a series of questions re- 
garding the efficacy of health insurance 
and answered them to his own satisfac- 
tion. All the answers were unfavorable 
to the plan. 

Then came A. Parker Nevin, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
whom Mr. Sheppard, of the Conductors 
Union, said he was “‘very glad to intro- 
duce.”” Mr. Nevin was shocked at the 
idea that janyone should propose in- 
surance for those receiving wages of less 
than $1,200 a year. “It’s creating classes 
in America,” he asserted. “Don’t you 
see that this will create classes?” Ap- 
parently it didn’t occur to anyone that 
it is the payment of the wage—not call- 
ing attention to it that creates the 
class. Anyway, nobody mentioned it. 

Peter Brady, secretary of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, saw the matter 
eye to eye with Mr. Nevin. ‘This prop- 
osition is nothing but class legislation,” 
he declared, and the thought was ab- 
horrent to him. Mr. Brady saw such 
danger in compulsory health insurance 
that he proposed then and there the 
formation of an alliance between the 
unions and the employers to fight their 
common foe—the “social workers.” 

Then came John Franklin Crowell, 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has brought out a plan to 
prevent strikes by requiring employes to 
sign individual agreements, thus destroy- 
ing the unions. After him came Mag- 
nus W. Alexander, against whose organ- 
ization Samuel Gompers hurled a de- 
fiance and a warning at the recent con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and then came Hugh Frayne, 
Mr. Gompers’ representative in New 
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York. All feared the creation of classes 
and were opposed to ‘“‘compulsion.” 

Mr. Frayne said he had positive in- 
formation that the very people who are 
active in health insurance propaganda 
have applications now on file for the 
positions that such legislation will cre- 
ate. He did not say who these persons 
are or where their applications are filed. 
He charged also that there will be a 
conspiracy to prevent labor men from 
getting the jobs by requiring civil service 
examinations and fixing high standards. 

An interesting witness was Frederick 
L. Hoffman, who is statistician for the 
Prudential Insurance Company but who 
was listed in the program as ‘Former 
President American Statistical Associa- 
tion.’ Mr. Hoffman was a member of 
the Social Insurance Committee of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation from its organization three years 
ago until:last December, when he re- 
signed. He told the National Civic Fed- 
eration audience that he had been com- 
pelled to take that action ‘by the “lies” 
that have been “persistently dissemina- 
ted” by the Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. Then he made a bitter attack 
upon the bill which the association put 
out more than a year before Mr. Hoff- 
man found it necessary to withdraw 
from the committee. Like the oth- 
ers, Mr. Hoffman was opposed to “‘com- 
pulsion,” a thing which, in common with 
Attorney Nevin and the labor men, he re- 
garded as incompatible with democracy. 

Toward the end of the meeting, 
which was quite lengthy, someone in the 
audience arose and said: “Mr. Chair- 
man, is this meeting going to adjourn 
after hearing from only one side?” The 
chairman replied. that it would be neces- 
sary to adhere strictly to the printed 
program. ‘The meeting closed therefore 
without an opportunity to speak being 
given to anyone who favored the princi- 
ple of compulsory health insurance. 

An effort was made to learn when the 
convention will be called to perfect the 
new protective organization of masters 
and men proposed by Mr. Brady. 
Nothing could be learned of a definite 
nature, but it is suspected that Mr. 
Brady is to be president, Mr. Nevin 
vice-president, Mr. Alexander secretary 
and James A. Emery walking delegate. 


OSCAR STRAUS’ PLAN TO 
PREVENT STRIKES 


HILE a bill to prevent strikes on 

railways is pending in Washing- 
ton, public officials in New York city 
are concerning themselves with a plan 
to prevent strikes on local street car 
systems. The Public Service Commis- 
sion of the First District—New York 
city—was necessarily involved in the 
street car strike last fall, and like the 
Washington authorities, it set out to 
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find a way to prevent interruption of 
traffic. 

Oscar S. Straus, chairman of the 
commission, has accordingly made pub- 
lic a tentative draft of a bill to provide 
machinery for the adjustment of dis- 
putes and to prevent strikes on street 
railways, and has invited the public to 
make constructive suggestions. Public 
hearings are soon to be held. 

The bill provides for the creation of 
a wage board or boards, to assist in fix- 
ing the terms of employment. It pro- 
vides that where direct negotiation be- 
tween employer and employes has failed 
to effect a settlement the matter shall 
be referred to the wage board, to con- 
sist of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employer and employes. Its 
members are to be nominated by the 
respective interests they represent and 
require confirmation by the Public 
Service Commission. 

The wage board must report its find- 
ings to the commission, which will then 
“make a determination that shall be 
binding on all parties concerned.” If 
the wage board fails to agree, the com- 
mission “shall make its determination 
upon its own findings.” The bill pro- 
vides that “pending negotiation, investi- 
gation and determination” there shall be 
neither strike nor lockout, and “no ac- 
tion shall be taken in group or concert 
or by agreement tending to interrupt the 
service.” 

While this is the bare outline of the 
machinery for determining the condi- 
tions of employment the bill has other 
provisions which are a vital part of the 
whole scheme. The first section re- 
quires street railroads to pay such wages 
and salaries and to maintain such work- 
ing conditions as are “fair and reason- 
able.” The determination of what is 
fair and reasonable devolves upon the 
machinery described above. ‘The second 
requires the employment of an adequate 
number of employes and the establish- 
ment of pensions and benefit funds. 

Any ten or more employes are per- 
mitted to join a union and to be afhil- 
iated with an international organization. 
They are then to have the right to rep- 
resentation in negotiation with employ- 
ers and in hearings before the commis- 
sion if they will file with the 
commission certain information and sign 
an agreement to abide by its rules and 
orders. 

Grievances are to be adjusted by ap- 
peal first to the wage board and then to 
the commission. No employe is to be 
hired for an indefinite period or “at 
will,” but contracts must fix a definite 
period of service. If no other period 
is named one year will be assumed. 

At a meeting at the Free Synagogue 
last Sunday the plan was criticized and 
opposed by John Mitchell, former pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 


America. 
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DAILY BREAD AS A POE 
THEME- 


NE day I sat down to write 
lament for Helen,” said Wilfre) 
Wilson Gibson, the English poet, to | 
representative of the Survey, “and th 
next day I found myself writing trag 
edies about the struggle for daily bread.) 
This whim of chance which change 
Mr. Gibson from a writer for acadé 
micians to a poet beloved by Surv 
readers, because of his understanding 
simple, homely, coarse, lovable people’ 
is not to be explained by Mr. Gibson 
himself. ‘The change came subconscious: | 
ly, in a wave that seemed to strike Johr 
Masefield, Robert Frost, and Edgar Lee | 
Masters at the same time. Possibly it), 
was a desire to broaden the subject mat-| 7 
ter of poetry, to get away from the old) 
classical school ; possibly it was a feeling)| 
that the miner and the light-house keepe 
were too far from the general under-| 
standing of men. 1] 


Mr. Gibson lived in the slums of Lon-\ 
don, and his friends were among the peo-.. 
ple there. He does not believe, as Mr.) 
Masefield believes, that in order to write 
about the sailor or the laborer, you must’’ 
have done the work yourself. Friend-. 
ship and sympathy are to him enough. 

He confesses with a smile that he was. 
young when he wrote “Daily Bread.” |} 
That is the reason he was so moved by | 1 
tragedy in the lives of the poor. “But. 
in my last book, ‘Livelihood,’ I meant | 
to show the lighter side of their daily | 
living,” Mr. Gibson said. “Then thal] 
war came with such suddenness that few » 
of the poems which I had planned were | 
written.” 


Both Mr. Masefield, who previously / 
visited America [see the Survey for | 
April 1, 1916], and Mr. Gibson seem | 
dazed by the war. Both men are pa- 
triots. Mr. Masefield, it is reported, | 
though rejected three times as physically ») 
unfit, has now enlisted in the artillery, 
and Mr. Gibson would enlist if he were + 
found fit for service. 

In Mr. Gibson’s war poems something 
of the old seriousness is gone, the treat- 
ment seems a little more heartless, pa- — 
thetic rather than tragic, and in a lighter © 
vein than his former poems of the work- | 
a-day world. To him, it is the only way | 
to approach the war. ‘Talks with © 
wounded soldiers from whom came his 
ideas for the battle poems, gave him the 
feeling that the excitement in trench life ~ 
makes many men assume this attitude — 
of mind. : 

Though love of the so-called common — 
people is the inspiration of his poetry, 
Mr. Gibson denies that he views them — 
as a class or that he is a propagandist. 
He was a member at one time of the © 
Independent Labor Party, but his inter- — 
ests are obviously not in politics, but in — 
the writing of poetry. That is the way 
he earns his daily bread. 


| 
| 
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PsycHOLOcy oF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

By C. G. Jung, M.D. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

566 pp. Price $4; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$4.25. 

The mental rea- 
sons for the amaz- 
ing popular vogue of 
psychoanalysis are 
not the least inter- 
esting phase of this 
boundlessly interest- 
ing subject. The 
appeal of Sigmund 
Freud’s doctrine to 
sexual curiosity is it- 

~~ self a respectable 
reason enough, from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. No doubt Freud’s ex- 


- tension of sexual nomenclature to cover 


nearly every mental fact does have the 
effect of bringing the Freudian doctrine 
closer home to average people. The 
identical circumstance has called forth 


|| an emotional resistance to psychoanalysis 


which for intensity of expression and the 
intellectual respectability of the oppon- 
ents has only two modern parallels. The 
first of these parallels is the announce- 


ment by Copernicus and Galileo as to 


the position of the earth as a round body 
in space; the second is the Darwinian an- 
nouncement as to the origin of man from 
‘animals. The merits of his theory aside, 
Freud is in good company. 

_ But a review of Carl Jung’s two 
books, recently published in English, 
gives occasion for pointing out another 
reason for the popular vogue of psycho- 
analysis and for the opposition to it 
among those in lofty places. For psy- 
‘chology is-in Freud’s hands implicitly, 
in Jung’s hands explicitly, an actual 
study and manipulation of soul as soul. 
~The appeal is from mental cause to men- 
_tal effect, which in turn is cause, and 
not merely an appeal from bodily cause 
to mental epiphenomenon. 

But the facts are more radical still. 
Psychoanalysis treats men as self-shap- 
ing and ethical beings. Behold, per- 
sonality is again enthroned! But this 
personality is not just the metaphysical 
self of the scholastics or the narrow and 
rather priggish conscious self of intro- 
spective psychology described in the text- 
books before William James. It is a 
personal self which the common man en- 


_ counters and knows as his own; a self of 


passions and hopes and shames, an em- 
pirical self study. 
Even this is not the end. There is no 
life so lowly that it does not dream; and 
Freud has shown that dreams are the 


" master-key of the soul. Jung goes far- 
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ther. Dreams are the race-soul, brood- 
ing in the personal brain. Dreams are 
the master-key of religious and literary 
history, not only the master-key of the 
present-day personal soul.. Dreams are 
prophetic—they are the seed-bed of fu- 
ture values, the guide-posts toward evo- 
lution, personal and racial, which is mak- 
ing toward morrows not undreamed by 
the deeper soul, but unguessed by the 
conventional conscious mind. 

After all, psychology ought to be 
everybody’s subject. Here is a psychol- 
ogy at once rich with the sap of common 
sense and of spontaneous experience, and 
romantic to a degree. It is a sizable, per- 
sonal psychology in which, to use Wil- 
liam James’s words, thoughts are things. 
Yet it has Dante-esque gulfs in it and has 
acquired, in Carl Jung’s hands, the al- 
titudes of vast cloud-ranges, if not of 
starry heights. From slips of the tongue, 
from day-dreams and night-dreams, from 
obsessive fears and poetic moods, experi- 
ences of children and men and women 
the world over, this psychology leads im- 
mediately into depths unplumbed as yet. 
But they are rich with creations and un- 
derstandings already achieved. And they 
are not “the abysmal depths of person- 
ality” alone, but racial depths, the begin- 
nings of peoples, the beginnings of the 
psychic life of man. 

This psychology is animistic, spiritual- 
ethical; it deals with personal 
causes and with solemn or bizarre psy- 
chic factors which, without any clearly 
explicable basis in body or brain, have 
swayed conscious intellect and deflected 
the course of material events over a thou- 
sand generations of time. What wonder 
such a psychology should in Prof. 
Jacques Loeb excite the kind of scientific 
rage that Huxley felt over spirit-mes- 
sages and table-rapping, and should, by 
the leading French psycho-neurologist, 
be called a mauvaise plaisanterie, an ugly 
jest? And what wonder that plain men, 
now as ever animistic and naively em- 
pirical in their ways of thinking about 
themselves, and craving mystery and 
vastness as they do, should find in this 
new psychology a new spice of life and a 
new vista into existence? 

This brief review is no discussion of 
psychoanalysis. It aims merely to call 
attention to the acute and world-wide in- 
terest which the subject is evoking among 
scientific and unscientific men alike, and 
to characterize in a few words the books 
of Jung. Jung is in nearly every tech- 
nical essential a disciple of Freud; but 
this technical apparatus has been used by 
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him with creative results in new direc- 
tions, pointing toward ultimate theories 
of mind which in their practical bearing 
may prove to be utterly divergent from 
the theories of Freud. 

The Psychology of the Unconscious 
has for its sub-title A Study of the 
Transformations and Symbolisms of the 
Libido: a Contribution to the History 
of the Evolution of Thought. The 
translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle is 
admirable in every respect, and Dr. 
Hinkle has contributed an introduction 
which by itself is a good introduction to 
this whole romantic and practical sub- 
ject. JoHN COoLLigr. 


Tue INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE INSANE IN 
THE UnireD STATES AND CANADA, VOLUME III 
By Henry M. Hurd. Johns Hopkins Press. 
880 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 


vEY, $2.80. 

eae This third vol- 

ca ume of the history 

ears | of institutions for 
the insane in the 

of United States and 
ospitals Canada maintains 
the high standard 


of the preceding vol- 
umes. It gives the 
history of over a 
hundred and fifty 
institutions in twen- 
ty-six states, in alphabetical order from 
Montana to Wyoming. There is also 
a section on the care of the insane of 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. 

These chapters contain accounts of 
some of the oldest and historically most 
important asylums in the United States. 
Among those which are discussed with 
most detail are the Bloomingdale Hos- 
pital in New York; the Butler Hospital 
in Providence, R. I.; the Manhattan 
State Hospital of New York; the New 
Jersey State Hospital of Trenton; the 
Pennsylvania State Hospital of Phila- 
delphia, and those hospitals in Wisconsin 
where new systems of arrangement were 
so well tried out. The magnetic figure 
of Dorothea Dix appears in the account 
of several of the chapters on these earlier 
hospitals. Especially encouraging is the 
exposure of evil conditions that formerly 
existed at the Manhattan State Hos- 
pital, and the present development of 
this same institution. “The chapter on 
the Central State Hospital in Virginia, 
for the colored insane, is of special inter- 
est, and scattered all through these vol- 
umes is a vast quantity of matter deal- 
ing with the insanity of the Negro, 
which ought to be collected in a more 
available form for the students of the 
Negro. 

As this is the final volume of the series, 
a word of general criticism seems called 
for. I might take as my text the private 
who, when a charge was ordered, said 
to his sergeant, “We will soon be mik- 
ing ’istory,’ and was answered, “We 
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ayn’t to mike ’istory; we’re ’ere to mike 
geography.” ; 
I believe that the: sergeant and the 
private would have been a little more 
efficient if they had widened their hori- 
zon. Certainly this series of volumes 
should have paid the tribute to geography 
of at least one map showing the location 
of the various institutions. It is also 
unfortunate that the chapters on the 
early care of the insane are so scanty. 
In the chapter on the care of the insane 
in New Hampshire, for example, a little 
more research might have disclosed this 
fact concerning the discoverer of the 
White Mountains that on October 1, 
1651, the General Court required Straw- 
berry Bank to contribute toward the 
“Smprisonment of Darbey Field & keep- 
inge him who was distracts of his wits,” 
as well as other cases of insanity in the 
same district prior to 1675. Of course, 
it would be difficult to find room for a 
more detailed treatment, but the account 
of many private sanitariums with no 
really distinctive features of treatment 
might well have been omitted. 
JosepH F. Goutp. 


New IDEALS IN BUSINESS 


By Ida M. ‘Tarbell. The Macmillan 
Company. 232 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.89. 
Those who had 
! the privilege of 
Kind Hearts hearing the late 
vs. Frederick © Taylor 
Unionism expound his system 


of scientific manage- 
ment were invaria- 
bly impressed with 
the _ revolutionary 
and prophetic spirit 
in which he talked. 
The zeal and fervor 
of the inventor not uncommonly leads 
him to see a changed world resulting 
from his invention, and Mr. ‘Taylor 
saw, as a consequence of the applica- 
tion of science to management, employ- 
ers and employes changed in their atti- 
tude toward each other, working in har- 
mony and friendship, producing enough 
wealth for both and ceasing their age- 
long struggle over division of product. 

Miss Tarbell’s new book shows some- 
thing of the same spirit, and goes a long 
way toward proving some of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s contentions. She describes ‘our 
new workshops,” in the building of 
which light, ventilation, cleanliness and 
comfort of the workers were the prime 
considerations. She shows us how the 
social life of. operatives is stimulated 
and organized by the employer. 

As if no subject were too sacred—or 
too dangerous—for the employer’s new, 
prying spirit, we find him asking the 
question which in the ordinary fitness 
of things properly belong to the I. W. 
W. “Are our employes, individually or 
collectively, receiving all the results of 
their labor to which they may be prop- 
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erly entitled?” “A man’s hire,” no less 
than his hours, his work, his home and 
his health, are made the subject of sci- 
entific inquiry, and the day is coming 
when “tables will’ be worked out fixing 


the relative value of the service each’ 


renders to the world” and ‘unrequited 
toil” will be wiped out. 

What shall we say of these new ideals 
in business, these new industrial leaders 
and the things they are doing? No care- 
ful observer of recent industrial progress 
can doubt the existence of a new spirit 
in industry. Miss ‘Tarbell’s picture may 
be a little roseate, but the essential truth- 
fulness of her subject cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Writing in the midst of a bitter tele- 
phone strike that was precipitated by ar- 
bitrary dismissal of operators actively en- 
gaged in forming a union, the reviewer 
is perhaps not in a position to judge the 
work of the new industrial management. 
But after all, isn’t it in just such a hu- 
man situation as this that the structure 
being erected must be tested? The plan 
may look well on paper, but if it cannot 
stand the strain of forces that twist and 
bend industrial systems to human ends, 
can we accept it? Miss Tarbell admits 
that ‘“‘the questions that gather about 
unionism, its aims and pretensions [are] 
questions that now are pretty generally 
ignored”; but she “cannot but believe 
that . . . Unionism as one of the la- 
borer’s rights will be freely considered”’ 
in the future. 

Perhaps so. But she gives us no proof 
of it; and although her references to this 
crucial question show little of the 
naiveté which characterized Frederick 
Taylor’s consideration of the conflicts 
between labor and capital, she seems 
to fall into his error of assuming that 
these things will work themselves out 
once the employer treats his workers 
with kindness and his management in- 
creases the comforts and wages of the 
employes. 

We may well question whether the 
new industrial leaders sense the demo- 
cratic movement that leavens the work- 
ing masses and erupts into the most bit- 
ter labor conflicts particularly in times 
of prosperity and among the more pros- 
perous workers. Certainly nothing in 
Miss Tarbell’s book shows that the man- 
agers have even the faintest inkling of 
the striving for control of industry that 
is back of labor’s revolts. 

Can a sound industrial policy be 
built on kindness and comfort and the 
consequent gratitude that is expected 
of the employe toward the employer? 
No better answer is needed than the 
violent revolts of the employes of the 
N. O. Nelson Co. and the National Cash 
Register Co., whose “experiments in jus- 
tice’ Miss Tarbell describes so eloquent- 
ly. Never have we heard such bitter 
attacks on labor organizations as those 
made by the arch-radical among employ- 
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ers, N. O. Nelson, at the time of 
strike in his establishment. 

Do kindness, safe and comfortab: 
work-places, shorter hours, and ey 
higher wages not pay? Are loyalty an 
gratitude not human feelings to 
counted upon? They certainly are. Ang} 
here may be the danger in the new in 
dustrial management. Several instance 
may be found, in the book under na 
view, of profit-sharing and other, benefi 
granted to the skilled workers and sal) | 
aried employes, but leaving the mass o 
unskilled laborers outside the favore 
circle. A bond unites the non-commi 
sioned officers of industry to the e 
ployer and separates them from thei 
less fortunate comrades, creating a clas 
spirit which may be even more dangerou: 
to industrial democracy than the dom- 
ination of the captains of industry. | 

Are we justified in assuming, as the} 
author does, that the movement must cul} | 
minate in industrial peace, cooperation | 
and justice? One notes an air of self,| 
satisfaction in the employer telling o#| 
his accomplishments, as recounted by |} 
Miss Tarbell. Yet unionism may b 
ignored and with it all the other demo: | 
cratic movements of the day. May nov) 
this attitude of the employer be mor 
ominous to industrial peace and well} 
being than the opposition of organizec | 
labor to scientific management, or ever} 
the employer’s former attitude of neg | 
lect? 

The “new ideals. in business” 
based on the employers’ ability to mak 
them pay. But suppose the worke 
doesn’t stop at an eight-hour day, whic 
seems to have increased output in thi 
industries studied by Miss ‘Tarbell 
Suppose the reduced hours bring no suc 
result in some occupations? Is the} 
worker to rest content because busines: 
can not make it pay? The mine workers/ 
are already discussing seven hours, and 
will they or any other workers be cons |¥ 
vinced that they must not ask for seven)| 
hours or even less simply because it isn 2 | 
profitable to the employer ? é 

Already there is a demand for mini- | 
mum wage laws based on the worker’s | 
needs and regardless of the balance om |} 
the employer’s books. The. best paid) 
of the railroad employes force an in 
crease that may be at the expense both 
of the capital invested and the unskill 
labor employed in the industry, and ag 
a result precipitate a crisis that threaten: 
the entire economic life of the country. 
How is the new industrial leader and 
the new management prepared to meet 
the insistent encroachment of a disci~ 
plined and awakened labor on the prof- 
its of capital? This is the question that 
the new ideals in business must reckon 
with. And_.it is just this question thag 
is ignored. 4 

Far from allaying industrial unrest, 
or solving our labor problems, therefore, 
the new ideals in business may be 


‘sted to intensify labor conflicts be- 
fuse they create better fed, better 
#othed, better housed, stronger, health- 
y and more intelligent workers—better 


patched, consequently, to carry on the 


i) and for a controlling voice in deter- 
Boing the rules and policies of the 
Jork-places in which they spend so much 
' their lives. 

in, Witiiam M. LEIsErson. 


POLITICAL AND SoctaL History oF MopERN 
iroPE (Vol. I, 1500-1815) 

| By Carlton J. H. Hayes. The Macmillan 
597 pp. Price $2; by mail of 


POLITICAL AND SocIAL History OF MopDERN 
jUROPE (Vol. II, 1815-1915) 

1 By Carlton J. H. Hayes. The Macmillan 
'Company. 767 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 
/of the Survey $2.49. 

Though intended 


primarily as a col- 


lege manual, Pro- 
fessor Hayes’ his- 
tory fills a_ place 


hitherto left vacant 

in many a small li- 

brary. Within the 

shortest compass in 
which such informa- 
tion can be given, 

the book enables the 

Heneral reader to obtain rapidly, yet in 
n easily readable form, the historical 
gins of vastly important present-day 
onditions and movements. We were a 
ittle disappointed in turning to the in- 
lex for references to historical facts 
vhich would indicate how the present 
iationalistic movements among some of 
he dependent European peoples had 
riginated and to what extent their de- 
pendency brought oppression. 
| Concerning the Czechs in Bohemia we 
ound material which, though somewhat 
incomplete, makes it possible to form an 
ppinion. A mention of the Slovaks we 
ailed to find altogether. Of the Lithu- 
anians we learned little more than that 
even at the time of the annexation of 
their country by the Empress Catherine 
In the eighteenth century, they were only 
iminority of the population of the grand- 
duchy of Lithuania. “The recent history 
of Finland and the tribulations of the 
Jews in Russia, Poland and the Balkans 
are given in more detail. 
The difficult task, however, of bring- 
ing this history to the outbreak of the 
war of the nations and of interpreting 
le social and imperial movements of re- 
cent years within each of the great Euro- 
pean countries in a spirit of detached 
scientific inquiry has been fulfilled by 
this author in a wholly admirable man- 
ner and makes his work of the greatest 
possible value to the student of current 
events. 

_ The two volumes are illustrated by 
thirty-eight telling maps. Bibliographies 
and a chronological table of rulers of the 

lief European states from the begin- 
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ning of the sixteenth century are ap- 
pended. B. Lasker. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
. By Edwin G. Nourse. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 896 pp. Price $2.75; by mail 
of the SuRvEY, o 00. : 
m One is at once im- 
pressed by the great 
Anthology variety of selections 
‘afi brought together in 
this book, and the 
wide distribution of 
the sources from 
which they are 
gleaned. The en- 
tire field of “litera- 
ture’ from Genesis 
to the Yearbook of 
the United States Brewers’ Association, 
from the works of Marcus ‘Terentins 
Varro to a modern advertising poster, 
has been ransacked for material. Some 
of the selections are academic disquisi- 
tions; some are short, snappy paragraphs 
or pungent sentences. ‘The result is an 
interesting and instructive, though some- 
what kaleidoscopic, volume. 

Recent publications of collected mate- 
rials, or selected readings, handbooks, 
etc., show two distinct methods of selec- 
tion. One method collects a relatively 
small number of rather formidable es- 
says dealing systematically with various 
aspects of the subject. “The other method, 
of which the volume before us is an ex- 
ample, collects a large number of brief 
selections not only from widely sepa- 
rated sources, but also of variegated, pie- 
bald and ringstreaked quality. The 
reader must take his choice. ‘There is 
probably room for books of both kinds. 


Agriculture 
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The needs of the systematic student are 
not necessarily the same as those of the 
casual reader. 

The editor has shown an amazing ac- 
quaintance with what has been written, 
especially in out-of-the-way places, on 
the general subject of agricultural eco- 
nomics. Moreover, he has arranged his 
material under a well-thought-out 
scheme of classification, and he has sup- 
plied connective tissue to bind the va- 
rious selections together. His own wri- 
ting constitutes an appreciable and not 
the least valuable part of the volume. 


T. N. Carver. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS TREE. By Rev. John 


P. Peters. E. P. Dutton & Co., 32 pp. Price, 
$.25; by mail of the pone $.28. 

A CrystaL AcE. By W . Hudson. E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 316 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.62. 

Economy In Seconpary EpucatTion. (Riverside 
Educational Monographs). By William F. 
Russell. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 74 pp. Price, 


$.40; by mail of the Survey, $.44. 

Henry Forp’s Own Story. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
Ellis O. Jones, publisher. 184 pp. Price, $1; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.08. 

INsTtRUCTIONS TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES TO 
THE Hacue PraceE CONFERENCE AND THEIR 
OrricitaL Reports. By James Brown Scott., Ox- 
ford University Press, 138 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.12. 

Isaac Mayer Wise. By Max B. May. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 414 pp. Price, $2; by mail of 


the Survey, $2.14. 

Tue Otp Orper CHaANGETH. By William Allen 
White. The Young Churchman Co. 266 pp. 
Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.60. 

PaTRIOTISM AND THE FeELLowsuip oF NATIONS. 
By F. Melian Stawell. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


91 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of the Survey, $.79. 


Prorit AND WaceEs. By G. A. Kleene. Macmillan 
Com tai pp. Price $1,253) by mail of “the 
Survey, $1.33. 

Tue Rationat Care or THE Bowets. By Dr. 


Ernest C. Bond. Published by the author. 
53 pp. Price, $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.03. 
Tue Treacuine oF History In THE H1iGH ScHOOL. 
(Riverside | Educational Monographs). By 
Ernest C. Hartwell. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 71 
pp. Price, $.40 by:mail of the Survey, $.44. 
Tue Unity oF THE Americas. By Robert E. 
Speer. Missionary Education Movement. 115 
pp. Price $.25; by mail of the Survey, $.30. 


ILLINOIS VICE LAW 

Duncan C. Milner, of Chicago, sends 
a communication referring to the note in 
the Survey for November 18, 1916, on 
Illinois Abatement Law Held Constitu- 
tional, which he concludes as follows: 

“The Committee of Fifteen are en- 
titled to great credit for the work that 
they have done, but when you in your 
article gave them entire credit for the 
passage of the bill, and did not give 
credit to the Chicago Law and Order 
League for the injunction in 1912, you 
were not writing a true history. As the 
years go by experience will show what a 
valuable law the injunction and abate- 
ment law is. The Survey, we believe, 
will be very glad to make corrections in 
these two matters regarding the great 
victory under the common law in 1912, 
which resulted in the smashing of the 


segregated district of Chicago, and the 
great victory of 1915 in obtaining the 
passage by the state of Illinois of the in- 
junction and abatement law.” 

While the Survey cannot find space 
for the many details with which Dr. 
Milner substantiates these two state- 
ments of fact, it is glad to quote the 
credit amply given by the Committee of 
Fifteen through its superintendent, S. P. 
Thrasher, who in a letter to Arthur 
Burrage Farwell, president of the Chi- 
cago Law and Order League, wrote: 
“The directors authorize me to express 
their sincere appreciation of your effec- 
tive work at the two preceding sessions 
of the legislature and of your educational 
campaign, which have made it possible 
to secure its passage. Our committee 
is pleased to have had a hand in the final 
round-up, but recognizes and appreciates 
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the efforts of all who have had a hand 
in this important piece of legislation, and 
to none is more credit due than to you. 
self.”” 

The Survey’s reference dealt with 
testing the constitutionality of the law 
and its enforcement, with which the 
Committee of Fifteen has had most to do. 
We did not get into the history of the 
legislation and are glad to give credit for 
the enactment to the Chicago Law and 
Order League, the Hyde Park Protective 
Association and the Illinois Vigilance 
Association as well as the Committee of 
Fifteen. 


DRY SILHOUETTES 


To tHe Epiror: It will interest 
readers of the SurvEY to know that the 
remarkable silhouettes which accompany 
Mrs. Tilton’s article on the liquor prob- 
lem in the Survey for January 13 were 
cut by Judge Wheeler with a pair of 
scissors without any preliminary draw- 
ing, and without use of a pen or pencil. 
It seems incredible, but it is true. I 
have seen him do some of them. ‘The 
artist is Charles B. Wheeler, of Buf- 
falo, a justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York state. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 

Buffalo. 


LEGISLATIVE BUREAUS 


To tHE Eprror: In comparing the 
list printed in the Survey for January 
6, in my article on Legislative Drafting 
and Reference Bureaus, with our office 
list of legislative reference bureaus, I 
find that I omitted the following: 

Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Llinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Legislative Drafting Research Fund, 
Columbia University] 
New York. 


A BASIS FOR PEACE 


To THE Epiror: As a basis for a peace 
proposal, let us assume that nations are 
but pawns in the hands of fate, forced 
to act as higher forces compel them to 
act. Let us assume that this war has 
been caused by commercial practices 
which are known and described as the 
economic cause of war. “These commer- 
cial practices originate with the human 
will and are in control of the human 
will. ‘They can be continued or discon- 
tinued, as man wills it. If he wills to 
continue them, he must accept the inevi- 
table consequence, which is militarism 
and war. If he wills to discontinue 
them, there will be peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

It is inconsistent to cling to commer- 
cial practices which make militarism a 
necessity and result in war, and decry 
militarism and plead for peace. It is 


. 
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consistent to desire war to continue 
until man is willing to remove the 
causes. War is an extreme method to 
attract attention to existing abuses which 
man can but does not remedy. 

A common basis for peace negotiations 
which all nations can accept without loss 
of national honor and sovereignty is 
needed. Such a basis is at hand in an 
agreement by all nations, belligerent and 
neutral, to discontinue and prevent the 
commercial practices which provoke war. 

The acceptance of this basis would 
lead to an early happy conclusion to the 
negotiations, for it will open the seas to 
all nations, destroy militarism, and leave 
no good reason why sovereignty should 
not be restored to conquered nations— 
the main objects desired by the bel- 
ligerents. 

Moses FRANKLIN. 

Detroit. 


PRISON OR SURGERY 


To THE Epriror: Alice Henry has 
sent me your article in the SURVEY of 


‘October 28, entitled Sentenced to Prison 


or Sterilization. “This article will, I am 
afraid, mislead some people. Many do 
not know what this operation is, and 
how performed. ‘They think that it 
would deter a man from further at- 
tacks upon little girls. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, vasectomy, the operation 
done in this case, does not destroy sexual 
power or the ability or the desire for 
sex congress; it only takes away the 
power of paternity. Even castration at 
that late date does not especially reduce 
carnal desire. 

Is it fair to turn such a criminal 
loose, and merely assure his little vic- 
tims that they are not going to become 
mothers, no matter how grossly abused. 
I wonder if the Survey really under- 
stands the attitude that it seems to have 
taken. ANNA E. BLount. 
[Chairman Eugenic Education Society] 

Chicago. 


PETTY FINES 


To THE Eprtor: In reading through 
your most interesting Goals in Social 
Work for 1917 [the Survey for De- 
cember 30, 1916] I was particularly 
struck with the forceful statements of 
needs in the field of corrections by Jo- 
seph P. Byers. Yet Mr. Byers has 
omitted two of the most important needs 
of all, the first of which has been too 
much neglected by all associations that 
have urged reform in the correctional 
field. ‘The big fact that has been over- 
looked is that 70 per cent of all offenders 
coming before our lower courts are dis- 
posed of by petty fines. 

The present aim of correctional work 
is to protect society by putting offend- 
ers on their feet as lawabiding citizens. 
Surely the time to begin this process is 
not when an offender has committed such 
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a serious offense as to require a sem) 
but when first he gets into the cli 
of the law. “Today almost unive 
over the country we turn two-thi 
three-fourths of our police-court | 
ers loose with petty fines, usually ny 
ceeding $10. 

A few of the offenses so disposs 
are purely technical violations of thi 
where a fine will suffice to secure f) 
compliance, but the great majority 2} 
such a nature as to indicate an u) 
mining of moral stamina that is 1i| 
unless effective counter-forces are | 
into action, to get the offender into (¢ 
again and again on more serious cha 

Right here at the entrance to a « 
inal career is the time to set in ut 
reformatiyve influences. How great, ° 
is the folly of our petty fining eh 
sets no such forces into action, but S| 
the offender back to the environs | 
where he got into trouble with no | 
influence in his life! 

We should develop effective prola 
work, ‘The man just entering upé| 
life of crime should be placed under 
supervision of a probation officer, } 
will study his habits and environn) | 
find him work if necessary, get him av 
from bad associates and encourage | 
in every possible way to law obedie}| 
How much more effective this than | 
petty fining system! Surely the appa | 
ment of an adequate number of pre 
tion officers for all minor courts she 
be set up as a milestone to be passec) 


1917. 
Finally, when offenders have hadl| 
be sent to a correctional institution, | 
after an indeterminate sentence are >| 
leased for a trial at liberty, surely th 
should be a capable parole officer to” 4| 
ceive them, supervise them and help th 
get re- S oanleheds | 
I am certain that as old and able ac 
rectional worker as Mr. Byers mi} 
have omitted these important needs | 
his Goals for 1917 through oversig)| 
not through intention. 
Let all social workers include th 
among their goals for 1917. 
Z. L. Porrera} 
[National Cash Register Co.] 
Dayton, O. 


[Mr. Byers wrote a goal on Cri 
and Prisons. Probation and suspend 
sentence were separately treated | 
Charles L. Chute of the National Py 
bation Association. But neither cove 
specifically the system of petty fines © 
minor courts.—Epiror. | a 


SAVE-A-LIFE LEAGUE 


To THE Epiror: The readers of tf 
SuRvEY will be interested in a brief a 
count of the recent organization of 
Save-a-Life League, whose aim and 
ject is to save those who, if othe 
unaided, would be unable to save th 
selves from self-destruction. The wo! 
of the league has been carried on for son 
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cy urs, in a quiet way, and many useful 
“tes have been saved to the community. 
Veh icide is much more common in this 
i a intry than is generally known. It is 
ii}qservatively estimated that from six- 
ijn to twenty thousand lives are annu- 
y sacrificed, largely because of the ab- 
ice of well-considered methods of 
‘aiaely aid to those in serious mental and 
tijral distress. In the city of Greater 
‘Wesw York during 1915 there were near- 
i) a thousand suicides and possibly an 
tu al number of, fortunately, unsuccess- 
‘| attempts at self: destruction. 
| The effort to reach those contempla- 
Wig suicide, or of ministering to the 
iritual and other needs of unsuccessful 
tt cides, originated with the Rev. 
if a M. Warren, who is the president of 
Ne e league, of which R. W. Poor, pres- 
ant of the Garfield National Bank, 
tie York city, is the treasurer. Dr. 
fatren, at his home, 108 West 77 
feet, receives all callers and gives his 
ir sonal attention to numerous letters of 
iiquiry from those most urgently in need 
t | alified advice. 
| Applicants in need of medical assist- 
-are referred to Dr. Gregory. To 
myone familiar with the lamentable 
lets s of self-destruction, there can be no 
iestion of doubt but that many a valu- 
le life may be saved by timely assist- 
Ice and advice. Many of those who 
mmit suicide are persons of unsound 
: d, or the feebly inhibited, who by 
ne Oper direction may be reclaimed for 
‘Neful social and economic purposes. 
| Dn Warren personally visits many of 
j0se who after an attempt at suicide are 
fought to the public hospitals and by 
fst. ministering to their spiritual and 
ther immediate needs, leads them grad- 
Uly to a point of successful rehabilita- 
. Families of suicides are visited and 
casionally dependent survivors in such 
milies are taken care of, particularly 
then they are small children, who would 
therwise become a public charge. Occa- 
nally lodging, food and clothing are 
tnished to despondent applicants on 
he verge of suicide, but to whom a 
mowledge of the league proves indeed 
| rneans of saving life. 
! ‘There are no salaried workers, but the 
yenses of the league are not inconsid- 
reble. All contributions are expended 
Inder the supervision of a carefully se- 
rcted board of,directors. More adequate 
nancial support would very materially 
' crease the public usefulness of the 
vague. All inquiries with reference 
Aereto should be addressed to the Rev. 
q -M. Warren, 108 West 77 street, 
w York city. 
Freperick L. HorFMAN. 
$ tatistician of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company] Newark, N. J. 


| “SELF-CONTROL” 


ey the Editor: Mrs. W. H. Hop- 
| s’ letter on “Self-Control” as opposed 
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to “birth control” has my attention. 
- In comment on the same, may I have 
a few lines of your valued space to ask 
Mrs. Hopkins if she knows or can rec- 
ommend any honest-to-goodness, sure- 
fire recipe for “‘self-control,’the same to 
be accompanied by suitable testimonials 
of efficiency from genuine, red-blooded 
human beings of the present stage of so- 
cial development who have tried the re- 
cipe and found it all it was advertised? 
JAMES WaLpo FawcetTT 
New York city. 


AT LEAST DAMP 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of 
January 6 you publish a short article en- 
titled Drying Up the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in which you make the assertion 
that ‘the Dominion of Canada is today 
practically ‘dry territory’ from coast to 
coast.” You enforce this statement with 
statements of the action taken by the 
several provinces which have adopted 
prohibition. 

While there are few statements in this 
article that are open to direct question, 
the effect of it is so misleading that I 
feel certain you will permit me to offer 
a few suggestions. In the first place, the 
province of Quebec, the second largest 
in the Dominion and containing about a 
third of the population of the whole 
country, has not adopted prohibition. 
Though four-fifths of her area may, as 
you say, be under local option, the large 
cities have the license system, and the 
fact that the province, as you indicate, 
is discussing the establishment of a café 
on the German or continental plan in 
lieu of the present form of drinking- 
place, would seem to show that radical 
prohibition had not made much headway 
therein. 

Again, the Canadian brand of pro- 
hibition is distinctly different from that 
which obtains in the United States. 
Here in this country the government 
internal revenue standard which pre- 
scribes a tax on all beverages containing 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alco- 
hol by volume, and which, by the way, 
was settled upon for purely fiscal rea- 
sons, has been adopted as the basis of pro- 
hibition legislation, which defines as in- 
toxicating liquor anything having a 
greater percentage of alcohol. Indeed, 
some states have gone so far as to pro- 
hibit even malt beverages which contain 
no alcohol whatsoever. In Canada most 
of the so-called prohibition provinces 
have adopted a standard of 2%4 per cent 
proof spirits, which is equivalent to about 
1.43 per cent alcohol by volume. Bevy- 
erages containing not more than this pro- 
portion of alcohol can be manufactured 
and sold anywhere without even the pay- 
ment of special or local license fees. 

The manufacture of all kinds of liq- 
uor from the lightest to the strongest is 
not interfered with, but it cannot be 
sold in the province. ‘There is no ban 
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laid upon importation, however, and thus 
many concerns in the province of Onta- 
rio, for instance, are manufacturing their 
products and shipping them to some place 
in Quebec, from whence they are re- 
shipped to the individual consumer. 

Further, special exemptions are grant- 
ed by most of the provinces. Ontario, 
for instance, permits the wine growers 
to do business as usual, and to sell in 
quantities of not less than five gallons 
at a time, though their product has a 
very high alcoholic content, ranging 
from 20 to perhaps 25 per cent. It will 
be observed that the Canadian prohibi- 
tory system would permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of a light beer without re- 
striction, and in fact this is being done 
in many sections. A movement to raise 
the standard so that a beer containing 
something like 3 per cent of alcohol, a 
proportion which would enable it te be 
shipped and kept ‘with safety, is said to 
have met with considerable favor in 
some provinces. 

HucuH F. Fox. 

[Secretary U. S. Brewers’ Association. ] 

New York. 


JOTTINGS 


ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY at Shanghai has 
joined the playground movement in the 
Orient and become a center of radiation for 
supervised playground work. The university 
has opened a playground under the supervi- 
sion of its students trained in the social 
betterment courses. 


AT its December meeting, the Connecticut 
Public Health Association went on record as 
being in favor of compulsory health insur- 
ance. The measure was supported by Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, Dr. E. B. Hooker of 
Harvard, and Dr. Creighton Barker of New 
York. A committee was appointed to sug- 
gest legislation. 


CINCINNATI’S progressive Council of So- 
cial Agencies has launched a monthly “maga- 
zine of human helpfulness,” Social Service 
Review. The first issue, January, is given 
up to brief descriptions of the twenty-four 
organizations which are federated in the 
council and published on the eve of the third 
annual budget campaign, which will attempt 
this year to raise $233,500. 


TWENTY-FIVE forums of New York city 
and vicinity have joined in the Congress of 
Forums, Incorporated, with the Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant as president, the Rev. Harold 
Arthur Lynch as secretary, and A. Lyle De 
Jarnette as director of organization. “The 
forum brings the university and the town 
meeting together—the expert and the public 
discussion,” an announcement reads. “Through 
this democracy of discussion, which is its 
keynote, the open forum is destined to become 
an important factor in the solution of the 
industrial problems of this nation.” 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
adopted a new plan for handling applica- 
tions for work, which involves turning every 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE WOMAN progressive, effi- 
cient, and experienced, desires position as 
Superintendent in Institution. Best of tes- 


timonials and references given. Address 
2449, SuRVEY. 
RETURNED MISSIONARY from 


Government Institution desires position as 
assistant to settlement worker. State sal- 
ary. Address 2451, Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN of efficiency, educa- 
tion with several years practical experi- 
ence, desires position as Social Service or 
Welfare Worker in Industrial Factory or 
any concern employing women. Address 
2453, SurRvEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A oollege graduate to 
start welfare work in large industrial 
concern in New York State. Work to 
be started along educational line and to 
branch out into recreational. Young 
man recently out of college preferred. 
Address 2454, Survey. 


WANTED.—A young working matron 
in Home for twenty (20) delinquent girls 
in Minneapolis, capable of instructing in 
domestic science. Protestant. Experience 
necessary. Address 2455, Survey. 


BOOKS 


ENGLISH -ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 


For Social Workers, Teachers, Physicians 
and Nurses, 75c. 
Physicians’ Supplement, 25c. 
Send Check or Money Order to Author, 
EDITH WALLER, Morristown, N. J. 
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one of its 1,500 station agents on the lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie into an employ- 
ment agent, with an employment clearing- 
hoyse ‘to be established in Philadelphia. 
Notices direct persons seeking employment 
to apply to the station agent, who will direct 
applicants to the nearest foreman who may 
have vacancies. If there are no vacancies, 
the application will be forwarded to the 
clearing-house. 


ACCORDING to the Social Servant, the or- 
gan of the Associated Charities of Columbus, 
Ohio, intemperance was one of the operating 
factors in bringing about need for charitable 
aid in 202 of the 947 white families and in 
40 of the 202 colored families, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the families dealt with 
by the Associated Charities in the year 
1915-16. While about half of Columbus ter- 
ritory has been made dry by petition, there 
are still almost 400 saloons in the city. There 
are about 6,200 in Ohio. In other words, 
almost one in every fifteen saloons in the 
state are in Columbus, a city with a popula- 
tion of 211,021, according to recent United 
States census estimates. 


THE abandonment of county jails as places 
of detention for sentenced prisoners is 
strongly urged in a forthcoming bulletin of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
whose sub-committee on prison reform h s 
made a study of Pennsylvania jails. The 
county is declared to be too small a unit for 
prison administration, and idleness among 
prisoners is inevitable when each county ha: 
a separate institution containing too few 
prisoners to make an effective industrial 
system practicable. Pennsylvania is urged 
to acquire a state industrial farm for mis- 
demeanants, like those in Indiana, New York 
and elsewhere. 


VOLUME I, No. 1 of the Catholic Charities 
Review was published last week by the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
($1 a year). The offices are at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 
and the Rev. John A. Ryan, of the university 
faculty, is editor. The St. Vincent de Paul 
Quarterly has been given up to clear the 
field for the new monthly, which “will al- 
ways keep in mind that the church is the 
oldest charity organization in the world. 
- At the same time full recognition will 
be given to the fact that new condition- 
bring new problems.” Among the articles is 


Religion Freed From Dogma and Cant 


Does that seem to you the only kind worth having? 


Then why not affiliate yourself with 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(John Haynes Holmes, President) 


now emphasizing Scientific Religion, Industrial Democracy and International 


= 


Peace as the three supreme religious issues of the time? * Ses) 


Annual membership fee, $1, includes John Haynes Holmes’ 
great address on ‘‘The International Mind” (complete) and eight 
others to follow in monthly series. 


JOIN NOW 


FORM A GROUP! 


Further particulars from George Grover Mills, Secretary, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


120 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


TQI7 


a review. of the New York chariti 
troversy. 


SIOUX CITY, Iowa, has a new Or 
Charities, formed by the Visiting 
Association, Day Nursery Association, 
Tuberculosis Association, Safety Lea 
Associated Charities with a budget o 
000 raised in advance. The new soci 
promoted by the Commercial Club, 
secured expert advice and a survey of 
needs from the Extension Division 
State University of Iowa. A similar 
in Charles City has resulted in the e 
ment of a “community social secretary,’ 
has secured the cooperation of all the 
agencies. And in Mason City, the city 
employs a “social welfare worker,” 
under the direction of the chief of 


A LIVELY contest for the control 9 
Louis’ leading business organization, thei 
Chamber of Commerce (until recently 
Business Men’s League) has just been 
ished with the election of J. Lionberger I 
as president. Mr. Davis’ election was 
terly opposed by a large group of bu 
men because of his long record of acti 
civic and social movements. Although 
a lawyer, vice-president of a large 
company and president of a real estate 
poration, his business record was 
shadowed in the minds of many bus 
men by his vigorous leadership in the - 
paign against commercialized vice, an 
independent stand on mAtters relati 
public utilities, political reform and 
issues. Mr. Davis’ election. insures a 
plete reorganization of the Chamber of 

merce along democratic lines. 


WHILE people are beginning to recog 
the duty and the pleasure of early Chri 
shopping, they have not yet acquire 
habit of early Christmas mailing. Al 
a vigorous crusade for the latter was wi 
Postmaster-General Burleson reports th 
bulk of approximately 125,000,000 Chri 
parcels, weighing about two pounds a 
was not mailed until the last five 
days before the holiday. As these 
take no account of the many milliot 
letters and post cards and of the r 
breaking volume of second-class mail, 
serve merely to indicate the gigantic n 
of Uncle Sam’s task this Christmas. 
are in hand that warrant a prediction 
this December’s stamp sales, which r 
the volume of Christmas mail, will e 
last year’s by nearly 15 per cent. How 
in spite of the enormous traffic, weather 
ditions which seriously delayed rail t 
portation, and the tardiness of Christ 
givers, the United States postal service 
livered 99 per cent of the avalanche 
classes of mail on or before Christmas 


CuHart on CoMMUNICABLE Diseases Amonc SCE 
Curtpren. Prepared by the Health Instru 
Bureau, Wisconsin University Extension = 
sion, in cooperation with the Wisconsin # 
Tuberculosis Association. Wisconsin Anti-Tw 
culosis Association, 471 Van Buren street, 1 
waukee, Wis. ! 

Tue Eye in Inpusrriat Accipents. By Dr. 
son M. Black. University Extension Di 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. ; 

A “Home-Mape” City Pranninc Exnrit AN! 
Resutts. By George A. Damon, Dean 
gineering, Throop’ College of Technology, 
dena, Cal. Reprinted from the American” 

A Socrat Stupy oF THE Russian GERMAN 
Hattie Plum Williams, 407 North 26 str: 
coln, Neb. Department of Political Sciences 


Dh 


| Missourt CHILDREN’s CopE CoMMISSION. 


Sociology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nursinc Aas a Vocation FoR Women. ‘By Kath- 
arine M. Olmsted. Price, 10 cents. Extension 
H Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
ta Survey or Epucationat INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
Strate or WasuHincton. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education. Price, 25 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
A com- 
lete revision of the laws for the welfare of 
issouri children. Missouri Children’s Code 
Commission, Manley O. Hudson, secretary, pro- 
fessor of law, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
° 


MunictpaL PREPAREDNESS. By Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. National Municipal League, 703 
North American building, Philadelphia. 

REPORT OF THE SuB-COMMITTEE ON PLANS TO THE 
CoMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
CuHartEerR. National Municipal League, 703 
North American building, Philadelphia. 

Minimum. Scwoor-Term Recutations. By J. C 

Department of the Interior, Bureau 


Muerman. 
Price 5 cents. Government 


of Education. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Txincs You Must Know ror Sarety. 32 full- 
page illustrations. Price 25 cents. Public- 
Safety Commission of Chicago and Cook county, 
Otis building, Chicago. 

ConsERVATION OF Lire. Holocaust of Child Life 
in the Home. Public-Safety Commission of Chi- 
cago and Cook county, Otis building, Chicago. 

Exeyator Dancers. Introduction by Hon. Peter 

Hoffman, coroner of Chicago and Cook 
county. Public-Safety Commission of Chicago 
and Cook county, Otis building, Chicago. 

We Are a Caretess Peopre. By Coroner Peter 
M. Hoffman. Public-Safety Commission, Otis 
building, Chicago. 

Tue District AGRICULTURAL ScHOoLS oF GEORGIA. 
By C. H. Lane and D. J. Crosby. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Price 5 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
fen, D. C. 

Some FuNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN HEALTH 
Insurance. By Lee K. Frankel. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

THE WorK OF THE CLERGY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION IN Mexico. By Attorney Rodolfo 
Menendez Mena. Price 5 cents. Latin-Amer- 
ican News Association, 1400 Broadway, New 
York city. 

SHatt Democracy Enpure? 
' Barstow, Barstow, Tex. 

TuHirp Series, COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
THE MassacHusEeTTs StaTE Boarp or INSANITY 
AND THE State InstiTuTIoNS FoR Menta Dts- 
EASES AND Derect. State Board of Insanity, 
State House, Boston. 

ProGress IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
Parks. By Stephen T. Mather. Department 
of the Interior. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Peace Tuts Winter. A Reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George. By Charles Roden Buxton. American 
Neutral Conference Committee, 70 Fifth avenue, 

- New York city. 

Wuy Must tHe War Go On? By Arthur Pon- 
sonby, M. P. American Neutral Conference 
Committee, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Joint Report oN Foops anp Markets, oF Gov- 
ERNOR WHITMAN’s Market Commission, Mayor 
MitcHet’s Foop Suppty COMMITTEE AND THE 
Wicxs LeGisLaTIve CoMMITTEE. George W. 
Perkins, 71 Broadway, New York city. 


By George Eames 


| Tue MosirizaTion OF THE NATIONAL Guarp, 1916; 


er 


i 
a 


; 


be. 


Irs Economic anp Mititrary Aspects. Report 
of the executive committee of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense, New York city. 

Tue Economic Future oF Mexico. By E. Valle 
Cambre. Price 5 cents. Latin-American News 
Association, 1400 Broadway, New York city. 

Mexico Resorn. The Processes at Work for the 
Regeneration of the Nation. By Julius Morit- 
zen. Latin-American News Association, 1400 
Broadway, New York city. 

. OPPOSING THE ABOLITION OR CURTAILMENT OF 
THE PNEUMATIC TuBE Mait Service IN_ ANY 
City Wuere Ir Now Exists. 2. Letter From 
Hon.. Joun Purroy Mitcuer, Mayor or NEw 
Yorx, To Hon. CHamp CiarK, SPEAKER OF THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, PRoTESTING AGAINST 
AppiTionaL Marit Trucks IN THE City’s 
Srreets. The Merchants Association of New 
York, Robert H. Fuller, manager publicity bu- 
reau, Woolworth building, New York city. 

How To Frit tHE Gap BETWEEN SPECIAL CLASSES 
FoR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN AND INsTI- 
TuTions. By Ada M. Fitts. Massachusetts _So- 
ciety. for Mental Hygiene, Room 313, Ford 
building, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 

Userut Booxs 1n Evenitnc Scuoors For For- 
EIGNERS, Bibliography Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

How to Become an AMERICAN CiT1zEN. Detroit 
Board of Commerce, Walter C. Cole, secretary, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Our to Win; Picture Stories oF Boys anD GIRLS 
Wuo Work. Price 10 cents; $5 per hundred. 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Wuat Natrionat Poricy SHatt We AporT WITH 
REFERENCE TO Mexico? By L. S. Rowe, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

Japan Topay. By Ruth Emerson. Price 25 cents. 
National Board Young Woman’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States, 600 Lexington 
avenue, New York city. 
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women. 
popular lines. 


wide, 50c. to $1.50 a yard. 


wide, 50c. to $1.50 yard. 


Woe, O5c. and. $1.25, yard: 
PEC, OSeto $2125) yard. 


32 inches wide. 


DancErous TENDENCIES IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
InsurancE MoveMEentT. By P. Tecumseh Sher- 
man. The Insurance Society of New York, 84 
William street, New York city. 

Tue PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES AT THE 
Navat Trainrinc Station, NorrFoitk, Va. y 
C. E. Riggs. Reprinted from the United States 
Naval Medical Bulletin. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 

Tue British System oF Lanor Excuances. By 
B. Lasker. United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Price 10 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Tue Purposes AND IDEALS OF THE Mexican REvo- 
tution. Addresses delivered before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science by 
Hon. Luis Cabrera, Hon. Ygnacio Bonillas, 
Hon. Alberto J. Pani, Hon. Juan B. Rojo. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Home-MADE FireLress Cookers AND THEIR USE. 
Prepared under the direction _of C.F. Lang- 
worthy, chief, Office of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


White Cotton 
Materials for 


Spring 1917 


An unusually fine collection 
fabrics in plain and novelty 
should appeal to the most 
We mention below a few of the most 


Skirting Fabrics, such as Bengalines, Whip Cords, 
Oxfords, Gabardines, Repps, Poplins, Washable Cordu- 
roys, Ottoman Cords, Piques, etc. 


“Transparent Swiss Organdy’’ in plain and novelty 
effects, Stripes, Checks, Plaids, etc. 


Imported ‘‘St. Gall Swisses,’’ Dots of all sizes and 
fancy figures, 31 inches wide, 50c to 85c yard. 


French Batiste or Plumetis, small figures and dots, 
40 inches wide, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 yard. 


Fancy Voiles in Checks, Plaids, Stripes, Dots and 
Novelty Effects, 36 to 42 inches wide, 35c, 50c, 65c, 


Imported Piques, French and English makes, 50c, 
36 to 54 inches wide. 


Imported Dimities—Stripes, Checks, Plaids, 28 to 
25e.to Oc. a yard. 


Plain White Materials, 
Organdy, Nainsooks, Cambrics, Long Cloths, Percales, 
etc., in all the most desirable grades. 


Samples of any of 
bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
ooo 


Reg. Trade Mark 


of fine White 
weaves which 
discriminating 


36 to 44 inches 


40 to 45 inches 


Lawns, Batiste, Voiles, 


these lines except 


Bureau of Tuberculosis of the California State 
Board of Health, Sacramento. Tuberculosis 
Primer for School Children. Bureau of Tuber- 
culosis, California State Board of Health, Sac- 
tamento. 

Tue Mortners’ Boox. State Board of Health, 
Park B. Jenkins, M. D., Waubay, S. D 

Tue ORGANIZATION OF A PropaTION ForcE IN A 
Larce City. By Thomas G. Parris, chief pro- 
bation officer, Juvenile Court, Philadelphia. 

Tue Human ELEMENT IN INpDuUsTRY, oR LESSONS 
Some Emptoyers Neep To Learn. By James 
Logan, general manager United States Envelope 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Tue Minimum WaAcE, A FAILING EXPERIMENT, 
ToGETHER WITH SOME SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
MassAcHUSETTS EXPERIENCE. Published by the 
executive committee of Merchants and Manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts, Room 53, 89 State 
street, Boston. 

Sotprers’ WELFARE AND NaTIONAL DerensE. By 
Thomas Darlington, M.D. The National Civic 
Federation, 33d floor, Metropolitan Tower, New 
York city. 


ORIENTAL SERIES 


A fascinating reissue in popular form and at uniform price of the standard works of the 
Religions of India and the East. Each of these is a classic of sterling worth, valuable both 
as the production in English of a contribution in history from Eastern sources and in the way 
of exposition. 

America’s increasing interest in the great missionary efforts and its wonderful expansion of 
trade in all Eastern countries makes it of vital importance that we should know something of 
the religions which have created these Eastern nations and which still have such wide influ- 
ence on the traditions of the people. 


Each, Net, $2.50 


ALBERUNI’S INDIA. 


An account of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
Geography, Astronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology 
of India, about A.D. 1030. By Edward C. Sachau. 


SI-YU-KI. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World. Translated 
from the Chinese of Hiuven-Tsiang. By S. Beal. 


THE LIFE OF HIUEN-TSIANG. 


By the Shaman Hwui Li. With a preface containing an 
account of the Werks of I-Tsing, by Samuel Beal, B.A., 
D.C.L., late Professor of Chinese, University College, 
London. With a preface by L. Cranmer Byng. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 
THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. 


With annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on 
the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. 
P. Bigandet, late Bishop of Ramatha. 


INDIAN POETRY AND INDIAN IDYLLS. 


Containing “The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the Git Govinda of Jayadeva; two books from 
“The Iliad of India” (Mahabharata); “Proverbial Wis- 
‘dom,” from the Shliokas of the Hitopadesa, and other 
Oriental Poems. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
By A. Barth. Authorized translation by J. Wood. 


ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, 
WRITINGS, AND RELIGION OF THE 
PARSIS. 


By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late of the Universities of Tubin- 
gen, Gottingen, and Bonn; Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 


Enlarged by Dr. E. W. West. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
By Albrecht Weber. Translated from the second Ger- 
man edition by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zach- 
ariae, Ph.D. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION, GEOQG- 


RAPHY, HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of Hindu- 
stani, Staff College. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 


A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. By J. 
Edkins, D.D. 


THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA: 
or, Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Philoso- 
phy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowell, 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 


THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan works in the Bkah-Hgyur and 
Bstan-Hgyur. Followed by notices on the early history 
of Tibet and Khoten. Translated by W. W. Rockhill, 
Second Secretary U. S. Legation in China. 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 1c", 


The object of this series is that these books shall be the ambassadors of good-will and understanding between East and 
West, the old world of Thought and the new of Action. A deeper knowledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of that true spirit of Charity which neither despises nor fears the nations 
of another creed and color. 


Net 4 Net ; Net 
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Arabian Wisdom... 5... 2.00ccse 40 Instruction of Ptah-Hotep.......... 40 Spirit of Japanese Poetry........... +70 
Abe Is te BOWL: h\a:5% «tine miate ae Legends of Indian Buddhism....... -70 Splendor of 'Godic«. i Senhkroamieceels wows -70 
Book of Filia MEG isiermyn are icereietn's sees % TIWEG LOL, SAGO amicteraleieiew cieietateteerststekele m -70 
Brahma-Knowledge ........sseeeeee -70 Master-Singers of Japan........... .70 Teachings of Zoroaster........+++0. 70 
Buddha's Way of Virtue............ -70 Musings of a Chinese Mystic....... 70 Taoist) Teachings. hore. «wsemeiee sa 70 
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Bustan (‘“ Garden’’) of Sa’di....... -70 Poems of Mu’tamid, King of Seville .40 ae of abbas rn 
Confessions of Al Ghazzali......... .40 Religion of the Koran.........s..e-:- oO SE ee ee ee NS 
Confucius: Sayings of.........++.+- 70 Religion of the Sikhs............06. .70 Wisdom of the Apecrypha...... TY 
Confucius: Book of Odes............ 40 Rose-garden of Sa'di.......ssseeees 40 Women and Wisdem of Japan 40 
Confucius: Book of History......... -40 Rubatyet of Hahiz..;-.cb.scscec ocean .40 Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure.... .40 


Postage Extra. _ At all bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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